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The  Devil-Dance  Affair 


By  II.  L.  Hinckley  ’28 


Come,  my  fellow-children,  to  a land 
that  was  old  when  the  tombs  of 
Egypt  were  unhewn.  The  endless  span 
of  its  enchanting  chronicles  springs 
from  the  distant  prehistoric  age  of 
monsters;  for  there,  as  is  said,  the  sau- 
rians  recently  ‘‘discovered”  by  western 
scholars  were  preserved  for  eons  in  stone 
and  story,  their  dragon  features  honored 
by  a refined  civilization  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  worshippers  of  Ammun-Ra 
or  of  those  of  the  god  of  War,  living 
centuries  later. 

While  America  was  a frozen  waste, 
while  woad-dyed  savages  huddled  in 
ground-holes  by  the  Thames,  while  the 
Tiber,  the  Erotas,  and  the  Euphrates 
flowed  through  forests  and  swamps, the 
Flowery  kingdom  and  the  Celestial 
Empire  passed  through  the  evolutions 
of  clan  and  tribe,  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, and  were  rearing  edifices  of  marble, 
establishing  colleges,  even  making  clocks, 
and  coining  money.  For  all  those 
succeeding  years  they  stood  still  be- 
cause they  had  reached  the  height  of 
real  civilization.  They  were  in  all  but 
the  last  three  centuries  the  most  ar- 
tistic, philosophical,  and  cultured  in  the 
world. 

The  glorious  age  is  gone.  The  era 
of  civilization  is  here.  The  Japanese 
hold  business  meetings,  the  Koreans  are 
putting  in  trolleys,  the  Chinese  are 
electing  puppets  in  No-Man’s  land,  the 
cradle  of  man.  The  romance  and  art 


and  all  the  instructive  and  proper  ac- 
tivities of  life  are  gone;  but  the  monas- 
teries are  still  there.  Even  hideous  and  un- 
couth, they  are  the  one  living  relic  of  a 
past  age. 

Pity  the  Dalai-Llama,  who  mourns 
his  lost  glory!  His  fold  is — or  was — all 
China,  Korea,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and 
any  other  old  strongholds  of  Buddhism. 
He  is  the  supreme  bishop  of  Buddhadom, 
the  living,  incarnate  soul  of  the  Great 
Sage,  temporal  sovereign  of  Thibet. 
Now  he  is  on  one  of  his  long  journeys 
from  Lhassa,  rare  in  late  years.  His 
retinue  is  approaching  the  temple — - 
monastery — hostel  of  Huang  Ssu,  built 
as  a refuge  for  him,  by  him  of  venerated 
memory,  Shun  Chih,  Emperor  of  China. 
Weary  from  the  journey,  the  agile  litter- 
bearers  tramp  slowly  across  the  dreary 
mud-flats  toward  the  pink  and  yellow 
walls  of  the  temple,  isolated  in  venerable 
decay  upon  a barren  hillside. 

Within  the  temple  all  is  quiet, — ex- 
cept for  the  monks  trotting  about,  and 
low  moans  interrupted  by  occasional 
shrieks.  Much  of  its  magnificence  had 
faded  with  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  which 
had  prospered  it.  Piles  of  crumbled 
stone  and  plaster  lie  about.  The  beau- 
tifully colored  tent-like  roofs  cover 
dusty  eaves  and  carved  wooden  pillars 
whose  paint  has  cracked  and  fallen  off. 
The  uneven  pavement  covers  the  coffin 
of  many  a priest.  Now  it  is  swept 
clean  for  the  coming  ceremonies  in  honor 
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of  the  Llama.  The  tall  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  admit  a dim  shimmer  to  the 
brown  shadows  of  the  dusty  sanctuary. 
Censers  are  smouldering  on  the  shallow 
steps  leading  from  the  court-yard.  It 
is  spring,  and  in  the  incomparable 
oriental  sunlight  of  evening  billows  of 
wistaria  and  azaleas  and  peonies  lie 
thick  on  the  walls  and  bronze  railings. 
Stone  stairs  lead  down  the  hillside  in  the 
deep  shades  of  cypress,  by  little  rills 
and  peaceful  niches. 

A clang  of  bells  told  the  entrance  of 
the  living  god.  His  litter  entered  a 
gateway  heavy  with  incense.  A crowd 
of  monks  poured  from  the  inner  recesses 
and  prostrated  themselves  in  brilliant 
rows  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  while 
sonorous  chants  sounded  from  within 
and  priests  blew  on  horns  of  white  shell. 

The  litter  was  set  down,  its  beaded 
hangings  swaying,  a silk-padded  door 
opened,  and  out  stepped  the  hooded 
Llama,  only  his  long  nose,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  Tartar  eyes  visible.  At  this, 
monks  and  priests  kow-towed  again  and 
again,  with  drums  pounding  and  cym- 
bals clashing.  The  priest  of  Kuei  Hua 
Ch’eng  then,  with  profound  obeisance, 
led  him  to  the  temple,  whence  they  pas- 
sed on  to  the  priests’  chamber.  There 
chained  to  a spiked  frame  was  a tor- 
tured Mongolian.  The  priest  intimated 
that  he  had  broken  the  laws  of  Buddha 
by  leaving  the  cloister  and  holding  con- 
versation with  foreigners.  The  Llama 
passed  on  indifferently  to  a repast 
spread  for  him. 

In  a short  time  it  was  dark.  Waving 
torches  lighted  an  ancient  scene  in  the 
old  cypress-shaded  courtyard.  Fire- 
crackers exploded  at  little  shrines.  Bright 
satin  helmets,  fur-lined  padded  scarfs, 
and  parasols  were  in  profusion.  On 
the  terrace  beneath  the  portico  sat  the 


Dalai-  Llama,  while  ascetics  swayed  in 
wild  adulation  before  their  idol.  Most 
weird  of  all,  devil-dancers  in  costumes 
painted  with  flames,  and  death’s-head 
masks,  whirled  about  with  long  lashes  to 
drive  out  evil  spirits;  strewed  mystic 
drops  and  kernels.  Barbarous,  you 
say;  yet  the  most  sincere  and  poetic 
way  of  honoring  a dignitary. 

In  the  black  shadow  of  a wall,  beneath 
shoots  of  bamboo,  knelt  the  Mongolian, 
his  broken  chains  lying  on  the  soft 
earth.  His  features  had  no  emotion; 
only  whimpers  escaped  unnoticed  from 
his  wrenched  frame.  He  pulled  a pistol 
he  had  stolen  from  foreigners  from  the 
hole  where  he  had  put  it,  and  crawled 
back  to  the  temple.  He  had  no  notions 
of  revenge,  only  the  instinct  of  fear  and 
hate.  His  ears  heard  festal  noises;  he 
crept  to  the  open  door.  He  looked  at 
the  portion  of  the  god’s  back  between 
the  arms  of  two  priests,  and  then  at  the 
pistol.  He  knew  what  to  do  with  it; 
he  had  seen  it  put  men  to  sleep.  He 
pressed  it  to  his  shoulder  and  shot. 
Blood  flowed  down  his  arm.  He 
writhed  about  and  reached  toward  the 
Llama’s  back.  The  shot  was  not  heard 
amid  the  sound  of  drums  and  chants. 

The  Llama  rose,  swayed  and  fell  onto 
a priest.  The  ceremonial  noises  ceased, 
and  a wail  rent  the  air.  Then  the  devil- 
dancers  whirred  more  violently  than 
ever.  His  priests  bore  the  dying  god 
into  the  temple.  The  crowd  of  monks 
followed,  stumbling  over  the  corpse  of 
the  criminal  and  his  bloody  rattling 
chains.  Chants  were  sung  to  the  soul 
of  Buddha  as  it  flew  away  to  be  rein- 
carnated in  the  body  of  a new-born  child. 

The  next  day  a gorgeously  draped 
palanquin  set  out  toward  Potala,  a 
long  train  of  monks  following  it  with 
wild,  strange,  discordant  noises. 
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Toujours  Hypocrisie 

By  George  F.  Frazier  ’28 


Author's  Note. — I am  of  the  opinion 
that  knighthood  was  not  always  the 
chivalrous  occupation  that  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  it.  In  its  number  were 
countless  knaves,  cads,  and  individuals 
otherwise  unwholesome.  From  Malory  to 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  however,  the 
brethren  of  the  quill  have  derived  a peculiar 
satisfaction  from  writing  compositions 
manifestly  intended  to  show  just  how  fine 
the  knights  were.  Were  they  not  in  real- 
ity, in  very  many  cases,  hypocrites ? 
With  this  “ palliation  of  the  gambit"  I 
now  relate  my  tale. 


In  the  stillness  of  the  night  hoof-beats 
sounded  plainly.  Along  the  highway, 
mounted  upon  a fine  horse,  came  youth- 
ful Sir  Nigel  de  Modre,  wearing  a coat 
of  mail  that  glistened  in  the  silvery 
moonlight.  Sir  Nigel,  exponent  of  all 
that  was  chivalrous,  was  returning  from 
the  Academy  of  the  Lance  and  the 
Shield,  where  so  many  of  the  young 
fellows  of  that  day  received  their  edu- 
cation. 

The  Academy  of  the  Lance  and  the 
Shield  was  intended  to  furnish  its  pu- 
pils with  more  than  a merely  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  how  they  should  con- 
duct themselves  in  matters  knightly. 
They  were  taught  how  they  might  best 
prevail  at  the  tournaments;  how  they 
might  conquer  the  heathen  when  on  a 
Crusade;  and  in  short,  how  they  might, 
by  means  of  their  fascinating  brawn, 
win  the  fair  ladies  whom  they  ever 
thought  of.  But  the  Academy  of  the 
Lance  and  the  Shield  was  no  ordinary 
school  for  the  training  of  youthful 
knights.  It  numbered  among  its  faculty 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  figures  in 
all  mediaeval  history.  Its  principal  was 
Sir  Garrett  des  Lyons,  who  had  in  his 
prime  slain  a larger  number  of  dragons 
than  might  have  been  accredited  to  any 


other  man  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  Among 
the  Knights.”  Another  of  the  instructors 
was  Sir  Armand  d’Etourne,  who  had 
achieved  the  remarkable  by  unseating 
the  renowned  Launcelot,  beloved  of 
Guinevere.  Still  another  was  Sir  Pa- 
mever,  who — though  Mr.  Erskine  in 
his  exquisitely  done  romance  entirely 
neglects  to  mention  it — had  taught  the 
boy  Galahad  what  a simple  matter  it 
was  to  be  a hero. 

Sir  Nigel  had  upon  our  meeting  him 
been  riding  for  almost  an  hour,  and  a 
castle  was  slowly  coming  into  view. 
It  was  the  abode  of  La  Belle  Lenore, 
whose  charms  had  caused  many  men  to 
spend  many  sleepless  nights.  Nigel 
loved  his  Lenore  with  a devotion  that 
wras  ethereal.  Dante  had  his  Beatrice; 
Pelleas  his  Melisande;  Paulo  his  Fran- 
cesca; Paris  his  Helen — and  Nigel  his 
Lenore. 

When  the  castle  had  been  gained, 
an  attendant  relieved  Nigel  of  his  mount. 
Up  long  flights  of  stairs  went  the  youth. 
Awaiting  him  as  he  reached  the  top- 
most stair,  was  his  Lenore.  There 
followed  an  embrace  as  was  customary 
in  such  meetings.  When  the  banal 
sentimentalities  had  been  done,  Sir 
Nigel  de  Modre,  exponent  of  all  that 
was  chivalrous,  looked  at  La  Belle  Le- 
nore, and  spoke: 

“My  dear,  we  shall  be  married.” 

“But,  Nigel,  what  about  father’s 
permission?” 

It  was  quite  necessary,  he  agreed. 
Father,  she  made  it  clear,  was  in  the 
next  room.  So,  with  trepidation  he 
placed  his  suit  before  her  father. 

“My  dear  Nigel,  I shall  be  happy, 
indeed,  to  sanction  the  marriage,  if 
you  prove  your  worth.  Within  a fort- 
night bring  to  me  the  carcass  of  a dra- 
gon which  you  will  have  slain.” 

In  spite  of  his  training  at  the  Academy 
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of  the  Lance  and  the  Shield,  Nigel  had 
ever  been  prone  to  leave  dragons  alone, 
especially  since  they  never  had  harmed 
him. 

Four  days  and  nights  had  Sir  Nigel 
been  wandering  aimlessly  through  a 
dark  forest  in  quest  of  a dragon.  It 
was  not,  you  understand,  because  he 
really  wished  to  come  upon  the  hideous 
beast,  but  rather  because  he  felt  that 
he  should  at  least  make  an  attempt, 
however  half-hearted.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  he  thought  he  heard  a 
groan,  as  if  some  one  in  dire  distress 
were  calling  for  aid.  Gingerly  he  made 
his  way  through  the  thicket  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sound  seemed  to  be  is- 
suing. As  he  came  nearer  he  was  certain 
that  something  strange  had  taken  place. 

And  it  had,  he  discovered.  Before 
him  he  saw  a gashed  figure  stretched 
on  the  turf.  Nearby  was  a dragon, 
from  all  appearances,  very  seriously 
wounded.  Approaching  the  prone  fi- 
gure, Nigel  shouted  in  amazement,  for 
the  person  was  Sir  Hordenver  a class- 
mate at  the  Academy  of  the  Lance  and 
the  Shield. 

“My  good  Hordenver,  what  in  Hea- 
ven’s name  has  happened?”  asked  Nigel. 

It  was  not  without  effort  that  the 
other  answered.  His  breath  wras  com- 
ing in  short,  labored  gasps. 

“Nothing  much,  Nigel,  except  that 
I can’t  last  very  much  longer,  nor  can 
my  late  rival,  the  dragon.” 

The  dragon,  thought  Nigel,  was  like 
the  one  shown  in  the  painting  which 
hung  in  the  great  hall  of  Lenore’s  castle. 
Then  the  evil  influence,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it,  entered  Nigel’s 
mind.  He  conceived  a plan  whereby 
he  would  win  La  Belle  Lenore. 

Even  as  the  unspeakable  thought 
forced  itself  upon  his  consciousness, 
Hordenver  breathed  his  last.  He  sat 
beside  the  body  of  his  friend  and  watched 
the  last  spasmodic  contortions  of  the 


dragon.  Approaching  the  beast,  he 
assured  himself  by  a series  of  plungings 
and  proddings  with  his  sword  that  it 
was  dead. 

“No  one  will  suspect  that  I did  not 
kill  the  beast  myself,  since  I bear  the 
reputation  of  being  a fearless  chap.  I 
shall  contrive  a nice  story  which  will 
likewise  go  undisputed.” 

He  then  set  himself  to  digging  a grave 
into  which,  when  completed,  he  placed 
the  dead  Hordenver. 

Five  days  later,  on  a morning  bright 
with  sunlight,  Sir  Nigel  de  Modre,  drag- 
ging the  carcass  of  a huge  dragon  arrived 
at  the  abode  of  La  Belle  Lenore.  With 
her  father  she  had  come  to  the  gates, 
where  the  cries  of  a servitor  upon  espy- 
ing Nigel,  had  attracted  them.  Lenore 
was  happy  now,  and  she  showed  it  by 
embracing  her  lover.  Her  father  felt 
rather  proud,  too.  Slapping  Nigel  on 
the  back,  he  spoke: 

“My  boy,  you’ve  done  remarkably 
well.  My  daughter  is  yours.  But  let 
us  go  into  the  castle,  where  there  is 
food,  and  where  you  may  tell  us  the  story 
of  your  dragon  hunt.” 

Seated  with  them  before  a great  feast, 
Nigel  told  a very  pretty  tale:  how  he 
had  come  upon  the  fire-breathing  mons- 
ster;  how  he  had  struggled  with  it;  and 
how  after  a battle  of  two  hours  duration 
he  had  prevailed.  His  listeners  were 
amazed  at  his  confessed  bravery. 

That  night  Nigel  and  Lenore,  stand- 
ing on  a balcony,  peered  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
fragrance  of  fresh  blossoms.  High  in  a 
nearby  poplar  a nightingale  was  singing 
full-throated.  La  Belle  Lenore  looked 
up  at  her  lover. 

“Nigel,  how  you  must  have  struggled 
to  subdue  that  frightful  monster.  It 
must  be  wonderful  to  be  so  noble.” 

“No,  my  dear,  I really  didn’t  mind 
at  all,  since  I realized  that  you  would 
be  mine,”  he  replied. 
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Sir  Nigel  de  Modre,  exponent  of  all  he  murmured,  “You  know,  Lenore,  it 
that  was  chivalrous,  embraced  his  be-  pays  to  be  chivalrous.” 
trothed,  and  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction 


The  Paths  of  Glory 

By  George  F.  Frazier  '28 


The  action  is  laid  beyond  the  grave 
in  whatever  place  you  fancy  the  charac- 
ters to  have  been  consigned  after  they 
had  shaken  off  “this  mortal  coil.”  As 
the  drama  opens,  Socrates  is  heard  con- 
versing with  Homer.  Surrounding  these 
two  might  be  seen  Plato,  Wagner,  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Henry  Fielding,  Goethe 
and  others. 

Socrates:  You  know,  Homer,  I un- 
derstand that  the  people  on  earth  are 
slowly  forgetting  such  fellows  as  we. 
They  find  endless  amusement  in  calum- 
niating immortals  like  us.  It’s  very 
unusual  to  come  across  anyone  who  has 
read  any  of  my  stuff  to  any  extent. 
Why,  it’s  an  outrage — to  think  that  this 
chap  Freud  is  admired  by  many  and 
understood  by  few.  I don’t  suppose, 
however,  that  anything  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  matter.  What  say  you, 
Homer? 

Homer:  Righto,  Socrates.  A man 
who  just  arrived  told  me  that  one  is 
considered  very  erudite  if  he  knows 
anything  about  the  “Iliad”  or  the  “Ody- 
ssey”. A poet  called  Sandburg,  whose 
work  is  decidedly  inferior  to  mine,  is 
held  in  universal  esteem.  Some  people 
must  die  before  they  acquire  any  sense. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I’m  disgusted  with 
the  whole  affair.  How  does  it  strike 
the  rest  of  you  boys? 

Cellini:  I don’t  know  what  in  Hea- 
ven’s name  to  make  of  it.  I,  the  great 
Benvenuto,  whose  productions  have 


never  been  surpassed  must  be  relegated 
to  a secondary  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  on  earth.  My  assassinations 
which  you  all  know  were  blood-curd- 
ling are  passed  over  because  of  the  tame 
antics  of  Chicago  low-brows.  ’Twas 
ever  thus,  my  hearties. 

Fielding:  Benvenuto  is  right.  There’s 
no  question  as  to  our  superiority  over 
those  now  living.  Mr.  Lewis  writes  a 
vulgar  novel  about  a man  of  the  cloth 
and  becomes  famous.  My  “Tom  Jones” 
makes  it  seem  like  a bed-time  story. 
Of  course  they  still  read  me.  But  just 
the  same  I don’t  like  to  see  myself 
slowly  fading  into  oblivion  because  of 
Cabell  and  others  of  a like  mould. 

Goethe:  Look  at  my  case.  “Faust” 
is  made  over  for  the  cinema  and  the 
author  is  entirely  left  out.  The  rabble 
is  aware  that  some  sweet  young  thing 
is  in  it  and  that  Mr.  Jannings  plays 
Mephisto,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Goethe  penned 
it. 

(Shakespeare  enters) 

Here  comes  Will,  let’s  ask  him  how 
he  feels.  I say,  Will,  do  you  think  it’s 
proper  for  us  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
still  living? 

Shakespeare:  Alas,  my  fellows,  why 
should  we  care?  You  all  know  what  one 
of  my  countrymen  said:  “The  paths 
of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

All  together:  He  knew  human  nature. 
Come  let  us  imbibe. 
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On  Growing  Up 

By  William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


While  there  is  undoubtedly  a joy  in 
putting  away  childish  things,  there 
is  also  a sorrow.  Tears  well  in  our  eyes 
when  we  have  grown  so  big  that  we 
may  no  longer  wear  rompers,  roll  hoops, 
publicly  lick  lolly-pops,  subscribe  to  the 
“American  Boy,”  play  at  “Cowboys- 
and-Indians,”  or  shoot  marbles.  Our 
youth  and  the  joy  of  it  are  gone.  With 
age  comes  sophistication.  We  must 
be  unnatural,  or  we  are  foolish.  We 
“poof!”  and  “bah!”  away  the  existence 
of  Santa  Claus;  yet  at  Christmas-tide 
we  sometimes  hang  up  our  socks,  hoping 
against  hope,  that  the  old  gentleman 
will  visit  us.  We  profess  a disbelief 
in  fairies.  The  branch  of  literature 
built  up  so  largely  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  Mrs.  Mulock,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  and  Andrew  Lang,  gets  from 
us  only  a wink  that  denotes  precocious 
wisdom.  Whence  our  wisdom  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth,  not  even  ourselves 
know. 

As  one  who  has  gone  through  and 
passed,  with  the  aid  of  the  rigorous 
curriculum  of  this  school,  the  parox- 
ysms of  incipient  maturity,  I may  truth- 
fully say  that  I am  sorry  that  I ever 
grew  up.  It  is  not  without  a feeling 
akin  to  envy  that  I sometimes  watch 
the  carefree  Fourth-Classmen  gambol 
and  frolic  at  recess,  ecstatically  ignorant 
of  the  responsibilities  to  come  three 
years  hence.  Their  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter and  good  humor  testify  that  for 
them,  “all’s  right  with  the  world.” 
Sportive,  they  vie  with  one  another  to 
determine  who  of  their  number  shall  be 
master  of  the  revels,  unmindful  of  the 
absence  of  revels  in  the  dizzy  heights 
of  Class  I. 

In  growing  up,  I parted  reluctantly 
with  my  friendly  toys, — the  humming 


top  which  I used  to  spin  so  beautifully, 
the  scores  of  agates,  blue,  green,  white, 
brown,  which  used  to  help  me  to  win — 
and  lose — so  many  victories  over  Tho- 
mas, Richard,  and  Henry.  I remember 
one  agate,  cerulean  blue,  which  I called 
in  my  superstition,  lucky.  In  how 
many  marble  victories,  bouts,  and  drawn 
encounters,  did  I use  that  faithful  agate! 
In  moments  of  puerile  pleasure,  I never 
cast  it  aside  for  a newer  and  more  shiny 
agate.  In  moments  of  downcast  de- 
feat, at  my  last  resources,  I gladly  sur- 
rendered rather  than  risk  and  possibly 
lose  it.  But,  alas,  when  I reached  my 
majority,  it  went  the  way  of  all  the  rest, 
and  I do  hope  that  if  the  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  are  paved  in  shining 
agate  old  “Bluey”  may  not  be  forgotten. 

I think  that  no  more  on  this  earth 
shall  I ever  see  such  toys  as  I had  before 
I decided  to  grow  up;  they  were  tip-top 
tops.  Forsooth,  they  were  battle-scarred 
veterans  when  I lost  track  of  them;  it 
is  my  reproach  that  they  were  aban- 
doned without  being  awarded  the  hon- 
ors of  war.  My  memory  of  them  will 
not  be  transitory,  despite  my  failure 
to  accord  them  at  their  demise  the  hon- 
or due  their  service.  They  are  peren- 
nials in  my  treasure  trove  of  the  past. 

Among  my  books  there  were  some 
with  which  I experienced  untold  grief 
in  parting.  Nevertheless,  I parted  with 
them.  Others  I have  never  parted  with 
altogether.  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  by 
good  old  Defoe,  who  became  better 
known  to  me  in  my  riper  years  for  his 
“Moll  Flanders”  and  “Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year,”  is  one.  I have  never 
had  to  imagine  what  I should  do,  if 
I were  marooned  on  a desert  island. 

Although  the  “powers  that  be”  in  the 
world  of  literary  criticism  may  refuse 
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even  to  consider  Horatio  Alger  Jr.,  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  conformity  to  any 
of  their  criteria,  I have  never  been  able 
to  leave  unfinished  any  novel  of  his  once 
I began  to  read  it.  I have,  in  my  big 
armchair,  been  “adrift  in  New  York,” 
“an  Erie  train  boy,”  “only  an  Irish 
boy,”  “a  young  miner.”  I have  “risen 
from  the  ranks,”  because  of  my  will  to 
“strive  and  succeed.”  I have  wit 
nessed  “Walter  Sherwood’s  probation” 
and  “Mark  Mason’s  triumph.”  I have 
thought  I would  be  considered  in  “Hec- 
tor’s inheritance.”  I have  prayed  to 
have  my  shoes  blacked  by  “Tony  the 
Bootblack.”  I have  been  a rustic  and 
youthful  swain  in  Vermont,  “far  from 
the  city’s  infernal  din,”  earnestly  work- 
ing to  help  pay  the  mortgage  on  my 
father’s  farm.  I have  thwarted  de- 
signing and  villainous  squires.  I de- 
fended the  weak  against  the  village 
“bully,”  at  heart’s  core,  as  are  all 
“bullies,”  a poltroon.  I have  gone  to 
New  York,  metropolis  of  vice  and  gold, 
saved  the  life  of  a Wall  Street  capita- 
list, and  plowed  my  way  through  the 
commercial  muck  of  a busy  and  wicked 
city  to  the  glistering  region  of  monetary 
success.  I have,  in  all  respects  and  in 
brief,  been  an  ordinary  fourth  class 
Fourth  Classman,  uncontaminated  by 
Virgilian  influences. 

When  I began  to  grow  up,  I began  to 
neglect  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Jack 
the  Giant-killer,  and  Tom  Thumb  (not 
Barnum’s).  In  their  heyday  of  mastery 
over  me,  I thought  they  were  realities. 

My  tastes  at  times  ran  to  G.  A.  Henty. 
I recall  having  read  his  “A  Cornet  of 
Horse.” 


On  growing  up,  one  must  perforce 
abandon  his  ambitions  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Pclizei,  a fire-fighter,  a 
professional  baseball  player,  a circus 
magnate,  or  the  general-in-chief  com- 
manding the  Army  of  Salvation.  The 
grown  youth  has  to  be  ambitious  of 
becoming,  since  he  is  expected  to  be  so, 
very  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  an  in- 
cumbent of  a sober  and  ascetic  sort  of 
job.  When  one  has  left  behind  his 
days  of  ignorance  in  Class  IV,  he  would 
be  down-right  heretical  if  he  were  to 
assume  a controversial  attitude  toward 
the  dogma  which  his  elders  advance; 
namely,  that  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
are  vain.  In  other  words,  if  he  laughs 
after  he  has  passed  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  is  unquestionably  a moron. 

After  having  been  a student  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  for  four 
years;  after  having  followed  with  pa- 
tience and  with  interest  the  self-effacing 
narrative  of  Caesar’s  campaigns  in 
hither  and — I suppose — hindmost  Gaul; 
after  having  squirmed  at  reading  the 
vituperative  invectives  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline;  after  having  to  date,  evinced 
some  interest  in  the  wanderings  of 
Aeneas  and  the  love-affair  of  Sidonian 
Dido,  I should  be  supposed  to  go  out 
of  my  way  to  find  and  to  read  Latin. 

But  any  boy,  such  as  I,  who  did  read 
of  his  own  accord,  the  untranslated 
letters  of  Cicero,  Caesar’s  Bellum  Civile, 
or  Virgil’s  Eclogues  or  Bucolics,  would 
be,  in  the  great  Mencken’s  so  expressive 
parlance,  a “psychopathological  absur- 
dity.” 
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No.  27 

By  Edwin  W.  Fuller,  Jr. 


“Hey,  you!  Porter!  C’mere!” 

“Yas,  sah,”  answered  the  grinning 
darky. 

“Has  the  Chicago  Limited  left  yet?’’ 

“She  am  jes’  a-pullin’  out,  suh.  Yo’ 
am  jes’  too  late.”  Then  after  a mo- 
ment of  reflection,  “But  ef  yo’  all  git 
a oab,  yo’  kin  go  to  Avondale  an’  make 
it  sho’,  ef  yo’  hurry.” 

“Thanks,”  answered  the  man  pressing 
a quarter  into  the  porter’s  waiting  palm. 
Picking  up  the  large  tan  travelling-bag, 
which  he  had  set  down  while  talking 
to  the  porter,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
station. 

“Taxi!  Taxi!”  A cab  appeared  from 
the  streaming  mass  of  traffic  and  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  station.  The  man 
opened  the  door  and  hurried  inside. 

“Avondale  Station,  and  make  it 
snappy,  brother,”  he  called  to  the  dri- 
ver. The  car  swung  back  into  the  traf- 
fic. Down  the  street  the  taxi  sped, 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  other  cars, 
its  horn  shrieking  a continual  warning. 

“Step  on  it  and  I’ll  give  you  a five 
spot,”  called  the  passenger.  The  driver 
nodded  and  “stepped  on  it.”  Out  of 
the  city,  down  the  Avondale  Turnpike, 
faster  and  faster  went  the  taxi.  Sud- 
denly the  car  stopped  with  a shriek  of 
brakes. 

“Avondale — four  ninety.” 

“Fast  work,”  answered  the  man  jump- 
ing out.  He  drew  a bill  from  his  wal- 
let and  thrust  it  into  the  driver’s  hand. 

Running  up  to  the  ticket  office,  he 
bought  a fare  and  arrived  on  the  plat- 
form just  as  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 
the  Chicago  Limited,  was  pulling  out. 
Hastily  jumping  aboard,  he  settled  him- 
self in  his  compartment  and  began  to 
read. 

After  reading  an  hour  The  Saturday 


Evening  Post,  he  put  it  aside,  and  fixing 
his  tie,  hair,  shoes,  and  in  general  mak- 
ng  himself  look  presentable,  decided  to 
go  in  search  of  companionship.  He 
entered  the  smoking  car  and  looked 
about  him.  A card  game  was  in  pro- 
gress in  one  corner.  He  walked  slowly 
over  and  watched  the  game  for  a while 
in  silence.  Then  removing  a well- 
chewed  cigar  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  he  said,  “Mind  if  I sit  in?” 

“Not  at  all.  Not  at  all,  sit  down,” 
replied  one  of  the  players. 

“My  name's  Bowman.  Russell  J. 
Bowman.  I represent  the  Star  Can 
Opener  Company,”  said  the  newcomer. 
Introductions  were  made  and  the  game 
continued. 

The  entire  afternoon  they  played. 
At  dinner  time,  they  entered  the  dining 
car.  After  the  meal  the  game  was  re- 
sumed. Bowman  soon  became  very 
intimate  with  one  of  the  men.  When 
at  one  o’clock  they  stopped  playing, 
Bowman  asked  his  friend. 

“Where  are  you  going  brother?” 

“St.  Louis,”  was  the  reply. 

“Why,  you’re  on  the  wrong  train, 
This  is  the  Chicago  Limited .” 

“Yeh,  I know  it’s  the  Limited.  But 
this  is  the  first  section  to  St.  Louis.  The 
second  train  goes  to  Chicago.  It  left 
fifteen  minutes  after  this  train.” 

“What!”  ejaculated  Bowman. 

“Sure,  this  is  the  St.  Louis  section. 
If  you’re  going  to  Chicago  you’re  on  the 
wrong  train.  You  better  get  off  at  the 
next  stop.” 

“Thanks,”  cried  Bowman,  hurrying 
toward  his  compartment.  Once  in- 
side, he  threw  all  his  belongings  into  his 
grip. 

“Well,  I’ll  be — was  all  he  could  say. 

He  called  the  conductor,  confirmed 
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his  friend’s  statement  and  asked,  to  get 
off  at  the  next  station.  The  train 
stopped  and  Bowman  got  off.  Stand- 
ing on  the  platform,  he  looked  all  about 
him.  No  one  was  in  sight. 

“Here  I am  in  this  jerk  town — at 
two  in  the  morning!  What  a life!  Oh, 
if  I could  get  my  hands  on  that  porter. 
I know  his  number,  too.  Twenty-seven. 
Guess,  I’ll  write  the  company  about  him.” 

He  started  up  the  main  street  of  the 
small  town  in  search  of  a hotel.  Curs- 
ing porters  in  general,  trains,  conductors, 
‘‘jerk  towns,”  and  Porter  No.  27  in  par- 
ticular, he  entered  the  Alton  Hotel. 

“Oh,  what  a joint,”  he  remarked. 

Arousing  the  sleepy  clerk,  he  finally 
convinced  him  that  he  wanted  a room. 
The  clerk  nodded  sleepily  and  led  him  to 
a small  space  enclosed  by  four  walls  and 
containing  a cane-seat  chair,  a bed  on 
the  verge  of  collapse  and  a small  kero- 
sene lamp. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  disturbed  till  after 
twelve,”  Bowman  told  the  clerk. 

“All  right,”  was  the  listless  response. 

After  a few  more  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  “crazy,  no  account  por- 
ters,” Bowman  retired. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find 
the  sun  streaming  into  his  room.  He 


turned  over  in  the  bed  a couple  of  times 
just  to  hear  the  springs  squeak.  He 
arose  and  despondently  dressed. 

“Wonder  when  I can  get  a train  for 
Chicago,”  he  mused.  “I  want  to  leave 
this  dead  town.  Wow!  What  awful 
luck.” 

He  went  downstairs  and  even  after  a 
hearty  meal  retained  his  grouch. 

“When  does  the  next  train  leave  for 
Chicago,”  he  asked  at  the  office. 

“Wal,  it’s  s’ posed  to  leave  at  a quar- 
ter to  five,  but  it  won't  go  tonight  ’cause 
of  the  wreck.” 

“Wreck!  what  wreck?” 

“Ain’t  you  heard?  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Limited  was  wrecked 
near  Alton  last  night.  Several  were 
killed.  See!  Here’s  the  paper.” 

Bowman  took  the  paper  and  scanned 
the  headlines. 

“Whew!”  he  w-histled.  “What  I 
missed — thanks  to  the  porter,”  he  added, 
grinning.  Then  taking  a crisp  twenty- 
dollar  bill  he  put  it  in  an  envelope. 
He  addressed  it  to  Porter  No.  27. 

Grand  Central  Station. 

New  York  City. 

I Dropping  it  into  the  mail-box,  he 
went  outside,  whistling  “Dixie.” 
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THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

President  Lowell’s  statement  of  his  belief  that  the  American  colleges  are  doing 
a great  deal  of  work  properly  belonging  to  the  secondary  schools,  presumably 
voices  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  representative  college  authorities,  with  the 
educational  timber  which  is  coming  up  to  them  from  the  grades.  The  implication 
is,  of  course,  that  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  subjects  in  which  preparatory  school 
graduates  are  supposed  to  be  proficient  is  found  to  be  so  general  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  early  years  of  the  college  course  must  be  devoted  to  elementary  drill — 
in  English  grammar,  in  the  use  of  books,  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in  general 
information.  The  Boston  Transcript  asserts  that  this  is  an  irremediable  evil,  that 
the  high  school  is  so  loaded  with  requirements  that  it  cannot  possibly  take  on 
additional  burdens,  that  the  nature  of  the  educational  problem  in  this  country  is 
such  that  specialization,  such  as,  for  example  the  Latin  School  represents,  is,  in 
general,  impossible.  We  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  not  so  conversant  with 
the  countrywide  situation  as  experience  might  have  made  us.  We  have  in  Boston, 
for  Example,  a Latin  School  for  college  preparation,  a High  School  of  Commerce 
for  the  business  subjects,  a High  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  a High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  a Trade  School,  etc.  Those  who  desire  to  go  to  college  prepare  for  college, 
and,  as  a result,  we  find  few  complaints  regarding  the  work  of  Latin  School  or 
Exeter  or  Groton  or  Hotchkiss  graduates. 

But  it  is  the  town  or  village  high  school,  whose  curriculum  comprises  courses 
in  everything  from  cooking  to  Greek,  most  of  which  are  elective,  whose  graduates 
still  form  a large  percentage  of  the  collegiate  enrollment  and,  we  believe,  are  the 
great  problem.  A diversity  of  interests  prevents  concentration  upon  the  strengthen- 
ing of  any  one  department  The  students  manage  to  pass  the  college  examina- 
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lions  or  are  “certified”,  and  then  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a storm  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared.  That  they  are  admitted  to  college  indicates  that  it  is  not 
in  specific  information  that  they  are  lacking,  but  rather  in  a broad  and  liberal 
foundation.  They  know  their  Latin  declensions  and  quadratic  equations  well 
enough  to  pass  entrance  examinations  but  are  quite  incapable  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  clear  and  simple  English,  the  prime  essential  to  the  educative  process. 

The  Transcript's  theory  that  too  varied  a list  of  requirements  is  made  by  the 
colleges  is,  we  think,  well  founded.  The  elimination  of  a number  of  subjects  which 
are  pleasing  and  helpful  but  of  little  lasting  worth  would  allow  of  more  time’s 
being  given  to  the  essentials.  For  the  non-essential  subjects  might  be  substituted 
thorough  instruction  in  what  we  consider  the  most  important  of  all  high  school 
studies,  English,  and  in  the  first  principles  of  the  sciences,  civics,  and,  perhaps, 
philosophy.  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  retained  for  their  wealth  of  tradition  and 
their  unexcelled  disciplinary  quality.  Mathematics,  of  course,  is  essential.  His- 
tory, treated  scientifically,  is  a subject  of  interest  and  adds  greatly  to  the  student’s 
general  information  and  powers  of  analysis.  In  other  words,  not  specific  facts 
concerning  many  things  but  broad  and  general  knowledge,  a liberal  outlook,  the 
power  to  think  should  be  ingrained  in  high  school  pupils. 

This  may  not  be  as  difficult  a change  as  it  seems.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  modify  its  requirements  in  such  a way 
that  the  entire  country  would  model  its  educational  program  to  comply  with  the 
new  standards?  For  until  the  colleges  themselves  demand  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission a comprehensive  training  in  the  fundamentally  essential  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, they  can  hardly  expect  adequately  trained  material  from  the  schools. 

4:  # Hi  % 

Following  is  the  essay  which  won  second  prize  in  the  Boston  Transcript' s con- 
test of  essays  on  “Why  I Like  Boston.”  It  was  written  by  Arnold  Isenberg,  ’28. 

I like  Boston  because  it’s  such  a damnably  queer  little  spot;  because  Tremont 
Street  turns  a right  angle  and  is  still  Tremont  Street;  because  a hansom  cab  and 
coachman  drive  up,  now  and  then,  to  a certain  house  in  Marlborough  street;  be- 
cause the  little  old  lady  in  front  of  me  at  the  Symphony  concert  wrinkles  her  nose  at 
every  mention  of  Stravinsky  or  Ravel  (surely  no  such  old  lady  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
wide  world);  because  the  hobo  on  the  Common  is  reading  the  financial  reports 
(where  else,  say,  such  a hobo?);  because  the  only  weather  reports  which  can  attain 
any  degree  of  accuracy  are  those  which  read,  “Fair  tomorrow  with  possible  rain, 
snow,  high  winds,  and  rise  or  fall  in  temperature”;  because  the  very  baseball  teams 
sigh  for  a certain  pristine  glory;  because  a half  million  people  can  work  and  play 
and  thumb  their  noses  at  a waggishly  reproving  Beacon  Hill;  because  Franklin  and 
Emerson  and  Poe  and  Channing  have  left  in  the  air  a certain  scent  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  entirely  rid  of;  because  Boston  is  a blot  of  nonconformity,  of  do-as-I- 
plcase-ness  on  the  otherwise  almost  unsullied  pattern  of  our  American  regularity. 
Confound  the  town,  I love  it. 
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This  Eating  World 

By  Arnold  Isenberg 


I am  now  quite  accustomed  to  this 
planet  and  its  queer  vices ; but  I can 
recall  that  when  I was  a newcomer  here- 
abouts some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
my  chief  source  of  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment was  the  strange  and  almost  inex- 
plicable hold  that  food  and  the  eating 
thereof  had  secured  upon  the  body 
politic.  I remember  standing  with  the 
help  of  a chair  one  day  (Roosevelt  and 
Taft  were  knifing  each  other  at  the  time, 

I believe),  watching  an  afternoon 
meeting  of  which  my  mother  was  hos- 
tess, and  musing  upon  the  seeming  para- 
dox that  these  lofty-browed  young 
matrons,  who  rushed  so  glibly  from 
Nietzsche  and  the  Neo-Platistotelious 
to  that  astounding  new  game  called 
bridge,  should  derive  so  much  satisfac- 
tion from  swallowing  a few  sandwiches, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  in  all  probability  eaten  a savory 
meal  only  an  hour  or  so  before.  In 
other  words,  my  guileless  soul  was  per- 
plexed at  the  thought  that  food,  dull, 
coarse,  materialistic,  unedifying  food, 
should  form  so  seemingly  essential  a 
part  of  the  program  at  a purely  social 
gathering.  And  especially  was  I pro- 
voked when  these  foody  people  un- 
warrantedly  assumed  that  I was  en- 
dowed with  their  own  gigantic  appetite 
and  crammed  me  with  every  manner 
of  digestible  liquid  and  solid  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  with  full  consent  and 
approbation  of  our  family  doctor. 

As  I have  grown  older  and  more 
worldly  wise  I have,  of  course,  come  to 
realize  what  a thoroughly  useful  thing 
food  is.  I have  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  its  chief  function,  far  from 
the  mere  filling  of  stomachs,  is,  so  to 
speak,  as  a social  equilibrant.  It  is  a 
point  upon  which  all  can  agree.  It  is 
the  surest  safe-guard  of  harmony  and 
goodwill.  The  regular  three  meals  a 
day  are  mere  indispensable  incidents 
of  the  day’s  work,  much  as  going  to 


sleep  and  blowing  one’s  nose.  But 
the  so  carefully  arranged  “spread,” 
the  little  restaurant  foursome  after  the 
theatre,  the  elaborate  banquet,  the  in- 
formal tea  and  crackers,  the  part  of  the 
program  labelled  promiscuously  “Re- 
freshments,” these  have  their  own  spec- 
ial virtue  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
minimize. 

Mrs.  Van  Dusen,  for  example,  is  con- 
ducting a soiree  devoted  to  “The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Arts.”  By  inadvertence 
she  had  included  in  her  invitations 
young  Mr.  Terence  Bra,  critic  of  New 
Movements  in  Art.  Mr.  Bra,  who  is 
so  notoriously  a rebel,  falls  in,  unfor- 
tunately, with  Mr.  Briggs  Hall,  Art 
Editor  of  the  Ladies  Fireside  Counsellor 
and  they  proceed  to  fall  out  about  the 
work  of,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wilde  Schmiddtt, 
which  is  declared  by  Mr.  Bra  to  be 
marred  only  by  its  tameness,  and  which 
Mr.  Hall  asserts  is  subversive  of  every 
artistic  tradition  sanctified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Rembrandt, 
Whistler,  and  Sargent.  Just  as  their 
artistic  temperaments  are  beginning  to 
assert  themselves  in  decided  tones, 
Mrs.  Van  Dusen  presses  a button, 
dinner  is  announced,  and  the  bellig- 
erants  can  join  in  pronouncing  the 
salad  delicious. 

Or,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Ware  have 
arranged  a little  “time”  for  girls  and  “fel- 
lows” in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Angel- 
ine,  who  is  seventeen  and  pretty.  The 
stock  phrases,  as  well  as  the  phonograph 
records,  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
young  men  are  seeing  visions  of  a warm 
comfortable ^bed  (curious  how  those  vis- 
ions are  reflected  in  their  faces)!  when 
Mrs.  Ware  steps  daintily  in  and  says  “I 
just  know  you  don’t  want  to  be  interrup- 
ted, but  I have  a little  surprise  I know 
you’ll  all  enjoy.”  The  French  doors 
are  flung  open  and,  lo!  the  dining-room 
table  is  loaded  with  good  things  to  eat. 
The  guests  hang  back  reluctantly  and 
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say,  “Really,  I’m  not  hungry.  I had 
such  a big  supper.”  But  when  Mrs. 
Ware  has  revealed  that  she  will  be 
terribly  disappointed  if  they  don’t  taste 
her  cake  and  Mr.  Ware  booms  from  the 
next  room  that  if  they  don’t  hurry  up 
he’ll  come  in  and  eat  it  all  up  himself, 
the  polite  children  swallow  their  reti- 
cence— and  a great  quantity  of  confec- 
tionery. The  warm  bed  disappears 
temporarily  from  the  “fellow's’  ” faces 
and  the  situation  is  saved. 

Or  again,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  holding  one  of  his  famous 
breakfasts  and  considering  it  advisable 
to  make  a gesture  of  friendliness  to  Sena- 
tor M — , a wild  and  woolly  steer  from 
the  West,  extends  an  invitation  to  him. 
The  prominent  gentlemen  discuss  such 
important  matters  of  state  as  Europe 
and  peace  and  prosperity,  and  business 
and  labor  and  the  weather  until  it  seems 
inevitable  that  Senator  M — will  stand 
up  and  demand  fair  treatment  for  the 
farmer,  thereby  shocking  the  President’s 
highly  strung  sensibilities.  The  wild 
and  woolly  one  is  about  to  lurch  to  his 
feet  when  a plate  of  steaming  pancakes 
is  placed  in  front  of  him.  He  stops. 
On  the  one  hand  are  the  pancakes,  on 
the  other  the  farmer,  fair  play,  the  in- 
terests of  the  West.  Ah,  but  none  of 
these  has  half  so  delightful  a smell! 
He  leans  over  to  the  pancakes.  The 
farmer  waits,  the  administration  is 
saved  embarrassment.  Food  is  the 
Great  Mediator. 

Food  is  the  touchstone  of  accord,  the 
fountain  of  agreement,  the  soul  of 
sympathy.  It  is  the  greatest  social 
blessing  given  to  man.  All  parties, 
all  factions,  all  religions  are  compre- 
hended in  this  universal  bond  between 
man  and  man.  A six-course  dinner  can 


raise  more  money  for  charity  than  ten 
thousand  solicitors.  A roast  duck  will 
close  a business  deal  more  quickly  and 
more  satisfactorily  than  all  the  practical 
inducements  in  the  world.  The  hand 
that  wields  the  ladle  rules  the  world. 

Yet  to  me,  pagan  that  I am,  there  still 
remains  a modicum  of  my  pristine 
wonder  and  envy  concerning  food.  Eat- 
ing is  scientifically  classed  as  one  of  the 
elemental  human  needs,  along  with 
sleeping  and  breathing.  It  is  certainly 
no  more  finely  developed  an  art  than 
either  of  these  two.  I know  men  who 
can  sleep  in  forty  languages,  in  a score 
of  poses,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  and  there  are  indivi- 
duals wrho  do  nothing  but  breathe  in 
all  their  waking  hours.  Yet  he  who 
should  prove  so  simple  as  to  fall  asleep 
in  society  would  most  certainly  be 
ostracized.  Eating  alone  is  allowed  to 
overrun  the  boundaries  set  by  nature, 
and  here  we  find  that  the  other  extreme 
is  true:  the  hostess  who  omits  refresh- 
ments from  her  program,  the  beau  who 
fails  to  urge  entrance  into  a restaurant, 
the  guest  who  finally  and  positively 
refuses  to  eat,  simply  do  not  belong. 
We  live,  under  the  despotic  rule  of  a 
gourmandarchy.  The  ancient  philo- 
sopher who  emphasized  the  supremacy 
of  the  stomach  over  all  other  organs 
was  entirely  within  reason,  for  it  is  to 
the  stomach  alone  that  we  are  constantly 
ministering.  We  go  to  the  theatre  and 
enjoy  the  performance,  we  spend  an 
evening  in  quiet  conversation;  we  give 
way  for  two  or  three  hours  to  the 
hilarity  of  a dance;  we  play  or  sing  or 
love  or  fight,  and  then — ah,  then  comes 
the  climax,  the  supreme  joy,  the  finish- 
ing touch,  the  sum  total  of  all  that  we 
are  or  hope  to  be — the  eats! 
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The  Day-Long  Life 

By  H.  L.  Hinckley 


The  live-long  day — a certain  day  in 
1702 — was  one  man’s  passage  from 
death  unto  death.  For  this  was  the 
length  of  his  career,  and  life  is  certainly 
both  a social  and  physical  growth. 

This  man  was  described  as  of  fine 
and  noble  figure,  above  medium  height, 
with  a delicate  brownish  skin.  That 
was  all;  no  one  ever  saw  his  face.  He 
wore  a mask  of  iron.  His  father  was  a 
king,  his  mother  a queen,  his  brother 
the  most  glorious,  most  powerful  mon- 
arch on  earth.  But  his  domain  was  a 
dim  vault,  his  rank  that  of  prisoner,  his 
possessions  some  books  and  a guitar, 
his  people  a hostile  jailer,  his  world 
the  Bastille! 

On  a certain  day  the  light,  dully  re- 
flected from  mouldering  walls  of  solid 
masonry  through  rusty  iron  bars  set  in 
a Gothic  arch,  began  dimly  to  penetrate 
the  chill  gloom  of  a tomb-like  room.  A 
solitary  figure  wrapped  in  a cloak  sat 
in  a chair  by  a table  covered  with  a 
heavy  piece  of  cloth.  In  his  lap  was  a 
book.  Covering  his  head  was  a close- 
fitting  velvet  lined  iron  helmet  securely 
locked  at  the  neck.  The  man  raised 
his  head,  and  his  weary  voice  broke  the 
death-like  stillness. 

“O  sunny  sky  of  France,  shall  I never 
more  see  thy  dear  light!  Daily  I wish, 
daily  I pray.  Since  my  boyhood  I 
have  seen  nor  living  thing  nor  human 
face  but  one.  And  you,  my  mother — 
have  been  dead  these  forty  years — If 
I could  only  have  had  you — .” 

A gust  of  wind  swept  down  the  pas- 
sage outside,  bringing  with  it  the  sound 
of  footsteps.  A hooded  figure  crept 
along  the  wall  and  peered  in  through 
the  grating.  It  was  a monk.  As  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  turned  around,  he 
started  back  in  fright. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Hush!  The  keeper  is  still  asleep.  I 


have  escaped  from  the  cell  where  they 
put  me  yesterday.  I am  a monk  who 
is  to  be  hanged  for  refusing  to  commit 
a crime  assigned  me  by  the  King’s 
men.  Who  are  you?” 

“It  hardly  matters.  Did  you  say 
he  is  asleep?” 

“Yes.  I — I can  get  the  keys  and  let 
you  out  if — if  you  want  to  go  with  that 
on.” 

“Oh,  to  be  out  of  doors  again!  Only 
let  me  out  and  I will  not  ask  to  leave 
this  place.  What  would  it  avail?  It 
would  mean  my  death.  I wish  only 
to  go  to  a court-yard  or  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  Won’t  you  let  me  out?” 

“Yes!”  He  was  off,  and  soon  returned 
with  a large  ring  with  keys  on  it.  The 
largest  one  unlocked  the  grating,  and  the 
prisoner  stepped  cautiously  out  into  the 
dim  passage. 

“Do  you  know  how  to  get  out  of 
here?” 

“I  think  so.  I have  been  here  before.” 

They  walked  down  a crooked  passage 
until  they  came  to  a large  door.  They 
found  a key  to  fit  this,  and  went  out, 
shutting  it  after  them.  After  much 
turning  about  they  arrived  at  and  got 
through  another  door  and  went  out  onto 
a broad  terrace  overlooking  a moat. 
Beyond  the  moat  was  the  awakening 
city. 

“Paris!” 

“Yes,  Paris.  Have  you  never  seen 
Paris?”asked  the  monk  curiously. 

“Ah,  no,  my  friend.  I have  been  a 
prisoner  since  I was  a boy.  I will  tell 
you  what  no  man  but  the  King  knows. 
I am  the  son  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth!” 

The  monk  staggered  backward  with 
an  inarticulate  exclamation. 

“You — your — highness — brother  of  the 
King — Louis  the  Great!” 

“Highness!”  hissed  the  prisoner  with 
a bitter  smile.  “I  have  no  title.  I have 
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no  name.  If  my  brother  were  dead  they 
would  give  me  a name  and  a kingdom. 
Where  does  he  live?” 

“You  are  not  going  there?  Alas, 
have  mercy  on  me!”  cried  the  poor 
monk. 

“Do  not  fear.  Only  give  me  the  keys 
to  return,  and  you  can  escape  from  the 
country.  I promise  you  to  do  no  harm.” 

“Very  well.  I will  take  you.”  The 
monk,  frightened  by  such  a companion, 
was  now  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  All 
that  morning  they  wormed  through 
dark  alleys  and  ran  from  bush  to  bush 
until  they  were  in  the  royal  park.  Here 
the  monk  left  the  prisoner  the  keys  and 
the  latter  continued  alone.  He  walked 
on,  the  iron-faced  figure  in  cloak  and 
buckled  slippers,  under  the  sunlit  oaks 
of  the  old  French  wood,  murmuring  to 
himself,  “Oh,  that  I might  have  but  a 
small  corner  of  this  paradise!” 

He  stealthily  approached  the  open 
area  surrounding  the  palace.  Never 
since  the  ruin  of  regal  Rome  was  any- 
thing like  it  seen  in  Christendom.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  grandest  figure  of 
all  history,  the  heir  of  Charlemagne, 
the  idol  in  his  time  of  the  wealthiest 
and  wisest  of  nations,  the  scion  of  the 
noblest  and  oldest  royal  family  in  Eu- 
rope, the  terror  of  Austria,  the  pride 
of  Rome,  the  model  of  the  Romanoffs, 
the  lord  of  the  Stuarts,  the  peer  of  the 
Caesars,  Louis  the  Grand,  Louis  the 
Proud,  Louis  the  Cunning,  Louis  the 
Bigot,  Louis  the  Hypocrite,  Louis  the 
Foul. 

Cascading  fountains  played  into 
smooth  basins,  calm  lagoons  lapped  at 
the  bases  of  luxurious  statuary,  wide 
stone  terraces  led,  with  garlands  and 
balustrades,  to  the  palace  itself  with 
spacious  court,  lofty  wings,  round- 
arched  windows,  light  masonry,  groups 
of  statues  on  the  porticos,  groups  of 
haughty  guards  at  the  doors.  And 
now  the  prisoner  has  rounded  a corner; 


now  he  is  through  a window,  through 
doors  and  corridors;  finally  he  stands 
at  a staircase.  Voices  are  heard,  and 
he  slips  behind  a drapery.  The  door 
behind  him  opens — . 

He  swung  around.  A grand  lady 
screeched  and  fainted;  a grander  lady 
rushed  to  her  side,  but  the  prisoner  was 
behind  a mirror. 

“Baronne,  what  is  it?” 

“O  Madame!  Did  you  not  see  it?” 

“What,  child?  Your  nerves  are  get- 
ting the  best  of  you.  I though  t you  were 
quite  recovered.” 

“It  cannot  be  so.  Ai,  what  I saw — 
a horrible  nightmare,  a ghoul!” 

The  Baronne  withdrew  and  silence 
followed,  interrupted  by  faint  rustlings 
which  did  not  penetrate  the  iron  prison 
of  the  eavesdropper.  He  glanced  around 
at  what  he  could  see  of  the  room  from 
behind  the  mirror.  Across  a polished 
floor  stood  a gilded  carved  stand;  on 
it  was  a jewelled  amber  reliquary  on 
which  was  engraved  in  elaborate  style: 

“To  Madame  the  Marquise  de  Main- 
tenon,  on  the  Seventeenth  Anniversary 
of  her  wedding.” 

A hazarded  look  showed  him  the  great 
lady  seated  at  a table.  The  door  opened 
and  a maid  announced: 

“His  Majesty,  the  King.” 

The  eavesdropper  found  a space  be- 
tween the  mirror  and  its  turned  side- 
brace  in  time  to  behold  the  sovereign 
enter  clad  in  spotless  hose,  adorned  with 
medals,  his  eagle  face  framed  in  a pro- 
fusion of  curls.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Messieurs  d’Orleans  and  d’Aubigne. 
Madame  rose  and  courtsied  to  the  King, 
with  polite  inquiries  after  the  health 
of  her  lord,  her  brother-in-law,  and  her 
kinsman. 

“Madame,”  began  the  King,  “We 
feel  blessed  in  having  the  assistance  of 
your  discreet  and  pious  wisdom  to  assist 
our  age.  Even  now,  we  are  come  to 
felicitate  your  highness  on  the  success 
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of  your  proposals.  Only  hear  their 
results.  England  is  quite  cowed,  thanks 
to  our  agents.  We  have  proclaimed  the 
son  of  our  late  beloved  cousin  of  St. 
Germain  as  James  III.  of  England,  and 
hope  soon  to  vindicate  this  claim  in  a 
heretic  kingdom.  The  world  now  re- 
cognizes our  grandson  the  rightful  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  growing  domain  of 
Bourbon  will  soon  include  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  It  is  to  your  advice  we 
owe  the  unprecedented  glory  of  France.” 

De  Maintenon  was  about  to  answer 
the  compliment  when  a door  opened,  a 
dignitary  entered,  and  said: 

“A  Flemish  envoy  who  insists  on  see- 
ing your  Majesty.”  A nobleman  en- 
tered, bowed,  and  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  King,  who  said: 

“What  means  this  rude  interruption, 
Monsieur?” 

“I  beg  you,  sire,  to  pardon  my  haste 
but  it  is  in  a mission  of  great  importance 
on  which  I am  sent  by  my  master,  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Netherlands.” 

“Your  haste  is  not  only  unpardonable, 
but  your  language  offensive.  That 
treacherous  land  will  soon  know  its 
master.” 

“That,  sire,  you  will  soon  know.  Its 
Master  is  William,  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands, 
King  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  North  America.  War  is 
declared  on  France  by  the  King  of 
England,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  States 
of  Holland,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
to  compel  the  King  of  France  to  re- 
linquish the  Netherlands,  to  retreat 
from  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Archduke  of  Austria  as  King 
of  Spain,  which  kingdom  has  been  wrong- 
fully usurped,  to  acknowledge  Anne  as 
Queen  of  England,  proclaimed  by  Par- 
liament.” 

The  envoy  bowed  himself  out.  Louis 


slumped  into  his  seat  as  his  ambitious 
dreams  of  empire  faded  into  the  prospect 
of  inglorious  war.  When  he  looked 
up  he  started  with  terror.  Before  him 
was  a black-robed  specter  with  an  iron 
head  and  no  face. 

“I  am  your  evil  genius,”  gloated  the 
apparition.  “Dismay  is  come  upon  your 
head  because  of  my  misery.  Dearly 
will  you  pay  for  it!  I see — I know 
what  will  happen.  Your  powers  will 
be  broken.  Your  armies  will  be  routed. 
Your  family  will  die  off.  I prayed,  the 
day  you  visited  me  and  told  me  of  our 
mother’s  death  to  make  me  even  more 
miserable,  that  I might  see  this  hour. 
My  prayers  were  answered.  Now  the 
world  will  hear  of  me  and  tell  of  my 
martyrdom.” 

“You  shall  die!”  screamed  Louis. 
Then  he  recovered  his  dignity.  He 
bade  his  quaking  younger  brother  to 
bring  the  guards. 

“Who  is  that?”  whispered  Madame, 
coming  fearfully  to  Louis’  side. 

“A  prisoner  of  state,  Madame.  He 
shall  never  annoy  us  again.” 

The  prisoner  ran  out  the  door  and 
disappeared.  All  that  day  the  guards 
searched  to  no  avail.  All  that  day  he 
wandered  morosely  about  the  beautiful 
gardens,  listening  to  conversations,  ru- 
mors, and  courtships.  At  nightfall  he 
peered  through  a window  and  watched 
a gracious  but  nervous  king  whispering 
to  servants  and  smiling  on  rows  of  grace- 
ful lords  and  ladies,  slow  and  stately, 
measuring  a minuet.  The  soft  light 
from  the  gay  scene  shone  out  on  the 
gathering  gloom  of  night.  Darkness 
and  cold  enveloped  the  palace.  So 
was  the  prestige  of  the  Grand  Monarch 
waning. 

The  prisoner  was  weak  from  hunger 
and  fatigue.  Soldiers  crept  up  and 
easily  captured  him.  They  bound  him 
and  bore  him  away.  They  were  his 
emissaries.  They  spread  the  tale  of 
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the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  and  his  home 
in  the  depths  of  the  Bastille  until  every- 
one had  heard  and  wondered.  They 
forgot  his  short  career,  but  they  remem- 
bered the  stories  of  his  name  and  iden- 
tity. No  one  saw  him  afterward.  The 
sweet  sad  strains  of  his  guitar  were  heard 


no  more.  Perhaps  the  iron  head  lies 
deep  in  the  earth  of  the  square  where 
once  was  the  moat  of  the  Bastille,  or 
perhaps  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  some 
stream  in  his  fair  France. 

* * * 


The  Glamorous’  50’s 

By  W.  J.  Callaghan  ’SO 


In  my  rambles  about  this  town  I 
have  discovered  relics  of  a city  that 
bears  no  possible  resemblance  to  the 
Boston  of  the  present.  I have  heard 
of  events  that  could  not  by  any  imagin- 
able chance,  occur  to-day.  I have  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a class  of  peo- 
ple that  has  vanished  from  the  earth. 
I have  unearthed  personalities  that 
have  no  modern  duplicate.  All  this 
has  taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  has 
involved  wading  thru  innumerable  Cur- 
rier & Ives  engravings,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books.  I have  listened 
patiently  to  interminable  anecdotes  by 
the  few  survivors  of  the  period  and  to 
“tales  of  hearsay”  by  their  sons.  Yet 
I believe  this  effort  was  far  from  wasted. 
I have  discovered  that  this  staid,  res- 
pectable home  of  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive has  had  a “past!”  If  the  city  were 
an  individual  I could  blackmail  him. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  town  was 
a dull,  peaceful  hamlet  like  the  Chicago 
of  to-day.  The  peaceful  winding  streets 
of  the  water-front  were  filled  with  sand- 
bag artists,  crimps,  “boarding-house 
runners,”  dock  rats,  riotous  sailors  and 
kindred  sweet  and  simple  souls.  Over 
in  East  Boston  Donald  MacKay  and 
Samuel  Hall  were  turning  out  the  most 
beautiful  ships  ever  built.  The  harbor 
teemed  with  shipping.  The  streets 


around  the  docks  were  a strange  world 
in  themselves,  inhabited  by  seamen 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  Las- 
cars, Bravos,  Malays,  Kanakas,  Indians, 
Chinamen,  Negroes,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Liverpool  Irish,  and  North  Germans 
met  on  equal  terms  with  the  native 
Yankees.  And  all  this  class  of  wan- 
derers was  preyed  upon  by  a wolfish 
horde  of  robbers,  murderers,  kidnappers 
and  even  worse.  The  narrow  winding 
streets  were  filled  with  ramshackle 
buildings  of  murderous  reputation,  and 
a horrible  squalidness  lent  to  the  whole 
section  a wild  and  barbarous  gloom. 

And  yet  all  this  wretched  huddle  was 
not  without  picturesqueness  and  even 
beauty.  Crude  engravings,  rough  sket- 
ches, flamboyant  posters,  and  the  work 
of  an  occasional  genuine  artist  have 
preserved  for  us  some  of  the  beauty  of 
the  ships  that  filled  the  bay  then.  They 
were  the  aristocrats  of  the  sea.  Clip- 
per-ships, Cape  Horners  for  the  most 
part,  with  towering  spars,  taut  rigging, 
gold  and  white  figure-heads,  they  thrust 
their  long  mast  heads  over  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  The  sun  glittered  on 
brass-work  and  shining  paint.  It  glin- 
ted from  the  cannon  of  an  occasional 
China  ship,  shimmered  on  the  clean 
copper  of  a new  opium  clipper,  glanced 
from  the  brass  bell  of  some  crack  packet. 


A very  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  recently  n the  Latin  School 
Library.  While ^ examining  the  silver 
plate  which  has  been  standing  on  one 
of  the  library  tables  ever  since  its  open- 
ing, a member  of  the  Library  Service 
Club  accidentally  touched  a hidden 
spring  under  the  felt  base  of  the  black 
stand  which  holds  the  plate.  A small 
drawer  opened,  in  which  were  found  ten 
coins,  all  dated  prior  to  1843,  and  one 
even  as  early  as  1787.  On  the  edge  of 
the  drawer  is  this  inscription. 

“The  silver  p'ate  and  ten  coins  here 
preserved  were  buried  in  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Bedford  Street  School  House, 
Boston,  from  October  4,  1843  till  De- 
cember 7,  1881.” 

The  silver  plate  itself  is  very  much 
tarnished,  but  the  inscriptions  on  both 
sides  may  still  be  read.  On  one  side  is 
the  fo  'owing  engraved  in  English: 

“The  foundation  of  this  building  has 
been  laid  by  the  City  Council  of  Boston 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  and  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

“It  will  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  sound  learning  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Pure  Morals,  being  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  highest  Public  Schools  of 
the  City. 

“The  Latin  Grammar  School  is  nearly 


coeval  with  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

“The  English  High  School  was  com- 
menced in  May,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one.” 

“They  both  receive  'ads  from  the  in- 
ferior schoo's,  and  so  advance  them  that 
they  may  in  one  be  fitted  for  College 
and  in  the  other  the  counting  house.” 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  mayor, 
Martin  Brimmer,  of  the  members  of 
the  Common  Council,  of  the  architect, 
Richard  Bond,  of  the  builders,  and  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 
Freeman  L.  Cushing. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plate  appears 
the  Latin  Translation  of  the  above,  fol- 
lowed by: 

“Scholae  Latinae  Rector,  Epes  S. 
Dixwell.” 

“Scholae  Anglicae  Rector,  Thomas 
Sherwin.” 

In  one  corner  of  the  plate  also  appears 

the  name  of  the  engraver,  D.  Rich. 

* * * 

Joseph  Sawyer,  ’28,  Business  Mana- 
ger of  the  Register  was  selected  to  re- 
cite “Old  Ironsides”  over  the  radio 
from  Station  WNAC  on  the  night  of 
January  19  by  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Company. 

* * 

Towels!  Ah! 

* * * 

Little  has  been  said  in  these  columns 
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this  year  of  contributions  to  the  Register 
of  either  a literary  or  business  nature. 
We  have  hardly  considered  attempting 
to  gain  assistance  from  the  student 
body  through  editorial  exhortation. 
However,  we  can  not  complain  that 
contributions  have  been  entirely  lacking. 
Stories,  essays,  even  advertisements 
have  come  from  others  than  staff  mem- 
bers. Three  contributors  in  particular 
deserve  mention  here,  George  F.  Frazier, 
’28,  Samuel  T.  Andelman  ’31  and  Donal 
M.  Sullivan,  ’29.  In  the  greater  field 
of  group  co-operation,  however,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  school  has  excelled. 
Patronage  of  our  advertisers  and  the 
contributions  of  school  items  for  the 
School  Notes  department  have  been 
conspicuously  lacking.  A number  of 
literary  efforts,  from  lower  classmen  for 
the  most  part,  have  had  to  be  refused. 
It  is  entirely  commendable  that  their 
authors  have  chosen  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  temporary  failure.  Rejec- 
tion of  a number  of  manuscripts  of  fourth 
classmen  has  almost  invariably  led  to 
these  same  boys  being  appointed  to 
editorships  later  on. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
number  of  the  stories  and  essays  which 
have  already  been  published  were  ori- 
ginally written  as  English  exercises  and 
later  enlarged.  We  urge  that  more 
themes  of  the  leading  English  scholars 
be  submitted. 

* * * 

The  Fourth  Public  Declamation  con- 
sisted very  largely  of  lengthy  prose 
selections.  Poe,  Beecher,  Hugo,  Everett, 
Emmet,  Wallace,  Kipling,  and  Long- 
fellow were  in  evidence  on  the  program. 
Two  or  three  exceedingly  brief  selections 
counterbalanced  the  longer  orations. 
Declaimers  should  exercise  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  pieces,  to  avoid  wearying 
an  audience  and  yet  give  expression  to 
each  speaker’s  favorite  type  of  decla- 
mation. Certain  prose  classics,  such 


as  Henry’s  famous  speech,  Hugo’s  “Na* 
poleon  the  Little”,  “Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture,”  and  “The  Impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings”  would  lose  much  of  their 
unity  and  hence  their  declamatory  value 
were  they  to  be  greatly  shortened  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness.  In  these  cases 
it  is,  perhaps,  justifiable  to  speak 
six  or  even  seven  minutes  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  over  to  the  audience  the 
orator’s  thought  as  well  as  his  words. 
But  when  selections  from  the  “Reply 
to  Hayne”  or  “Conciliation  with  the 
Colonies”  are  adopted,  brevity  must 
be  considered.  No  great  fraction  of  the 
author’s  original  effort  can  hope  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  limited  time  avail- 
able, so  that  the  supreme  virtue  becomes 
forbearance  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering 
audience.  The  poetical  selections  arc 

seldom  found  wearisome. 

* * * 

On  two  successive  Tuesday  morn- 
ings, January  24  and  February  1,  a 
period  was  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  respec- 
tively in  the  art  of  resuscitation. 

The  exhibit  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Captain  Wallace  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Latin  School  was  the  first  of 
the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to  be 
visited.  The  films  consisted  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  method  of  applying  arti- 
ficial respiration  in  the  three  special 
cases  of  drowning,  electrification,  and 

inhalation  of  poisonous  gases. 

* * * 

Little  news  comes  up  from  the  Sixth 
Class  in  the  Sarah  J.  Baker  School,  Rox- 
bury.  The  three  declaimers  who  came 
to  the  main  building  each  month  do  not 
provide  us  with  any  definite  account  of 
the  activities  of  the  six  divisions  out  in 
Roxbury.  The  School  Notes  editor 
visited  the  annex  some  time  ago  and  the 
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main  impression  he  carried  away  with 
him  was  that  of  a proudly  aristocratic 
Sixth  Class  maintaining  the  prestige  of 
the  Latin  School  in  the  far  reaches  of 
our  domain. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what 
about  next  year?  The  Latin  School 
in  September,  1927,  had  an  enrollment 
which  was  greater  by  three  hundred  than 
that  of  last  year.  If  the  number  of  new- 
comers continues  to  increase  propor- 
tionally, the  School  may  have  to  con- 
duct correspondence  courses.  Although 
the  old  Latin  School  classes,  in  which 
everybody  knew  everybody  else,  are  of 
the  past,  it  is  not  too  late  to  hope  that 
something,  a system  of  drastic  examina- 
tions, perhaps,  may  be  devised  which 
will  effectually  preserve  at  least  a sem- 
blance of  the  traditional  status  of  the 
school. 

We  should  like  somehow  to  calculate 
the  effect  which  the  department  of  book 
reviews  has  upon  Register  readers.  Will 
those  who  have  taken  up  some  book  as 
a result  of  the  recommendation  of  one 
of  the  Register  reviewers  kindly  inform 

some  member  of  the  Staff  ? 

* * * 

The  Latin  School  Chess  Team  has 
again  been  entered  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Interscholastic  Chess  League.  Last  season 
we  gained  second  place,  and  in  as  much 
as  all  but  one  member  of  the  team  have 
returned,  our  prospects  for  victory  seem 
abundant. 


Class  I affairs  are  proceeding  with 
unprecedented  rapidity.  Rings,  pins, 
photographs,  and  all  have  been  dis- 
posed of  quickly  and  efficiently.  The 
Year  Book  promises  to  be  out  well  be- 
fore Graduation  Day. 

* * * 

Prize  Drill  Day  is  Friday,  May  4, 
which  leaves  some  fifteen  or  fewer  drill 
days  in  which  to  prepare.  Never  was 
the  identity  of  the  probable  winners  a 
greater  puzzle.  In  each  regiment  there 
are  at  least  three  or  four  companies 
which  are  popularly  mentioned  for  first 
prize.  And  there  are  the  dark  horses. 
February  17,  as  part  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Lincoln  exercises,  an  exhibition  drill 
was  given  in  the  drill  hall  by  picked 
companies,  the  details  of  which  will  be 

given  in  our  next  number, 

* * * 

In  this  issue  appears  a criticism  of  the 
first  performance  of  “The  Creaking 
Chair.”  In  our  next  will  appear  a — a — 
a critique  of  the  second  performance. 
The  production  was  financially  and  dra- 
matically successful. 

Mr.  Russo  is  now  a school  institution. 
He  is  the  Latin  School  Dramatic  Club. 
The  degree  of  success  of  his  various 
productions  has  varied  with  the  avail- 
able talent,  but  never  has  he  staged  a 
play  which  can  be  said  to  have  been 
unsuccessful  from  the  dramatic  stand- 
point. To  his  painstaking  care  is  due 
the  success  of  “The  Creaking  Chair.” 
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We  Meet  Dean  Swift 

By  George  F.  Frazier  ’28 


Of  late,  Jonathan  Swift  has  received 
a prominent  place  in  the  literary 
prattle  of  the  day.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
know  something  about  the  Dean. 

To  me,  he  is  easily  the  most  interest- 
ing man  of  letters  the  world  has  ever 
known.  His  “Gulliver”  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  satire  ever  written.  In  his 
own  day  Swift  was  loved  and  hated, 
praised  and  vilified.  He  towered  far, 
far  above  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
That,  of  course,  was  an  attainment  not 
gained  without  genius.  Those  gentle- 
men, who  long  since  have  won  immor- 
tality, congregated,  in  the  Dean  s age, 
in  Will’s  or  the  Cocoa  Tree  (to  mention 
two  of  the  more  famous  meeting-places) 
where  in  truly  convivial  style  they 
would  for  hours  discuss  the  delicious 
bits  of  scandal  of  the  drawing-rooms. 
What  an  illustrious  rank  and  file  of 
genuises  marched  through  the  age  of 
Anne:  the  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  eminent  Shandean  and  the  delight 
of  “le  beau  monde;”  Henry  Fielding,  the 
lovable  rake,  who— as  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son tells  us — painted  his  own  history  in 
“Tom  Jones”;  Joseph  Addison  and 
Dick  Steele,  who  wrote  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  “making  morality  fashiona- 
ble;” Pope,  who  gained  for  Homer  his 
rightful  recognition;  his  friends  Prior 
and  Gay,  all  these  personages  and  count- 
less others  were  Swift’s  contemporaries. 
But  the  Dean  eclipsed  them  all.  Al- 
though I can  not  bring  myself  to  like 
him,  I admire  and  marvel  at  his  incon- 
ceivable genius. 

An  Irishman  by  birth,  Swift  retained 
none  of  the  marks  of  his  fatherland. 
Unlike  Steele,  Goldsmith,  or  Sheridan, 
his  countrymen,  he  was  distinctly  un- 
Hibernian.  His  writings  are  lacking 
in  the  gentle  Gaelic  wit.  They  suggest 
their  having  been  penned  by  one  who 
never  had  been  upon  Irish  soil. 


With  his  enemies  Swift  was  merciless. 
By  the  force  of  his  brutal  satire  he  could 
tear  a political  opponent’s  chances  to 
shreds.  His  “Tale  of  a Tub”  makes 
the  quibbling  of  modern  gentlemen 
seem  like  the  composition  of  a disgrun- 
tled school-boy. 

With  mankind  in  general,  Swift  was 
obviously  very  much  at  odds.  The 
“highfallutin”  ideas  of  his  contempo- 
raries annoyed  him  excessively.  “Gul- 
liver” could  be  the  work  of  only  a con- 
firmed misanthrope.  He  scorns  us  and 
hurls  foul  imprecations  at  us;  yet  we 
smile  and  murmur  our  approval. 

Women  were  often  the  object  of  some 
of  his  harshest  invectives.  Despite  his 
intense  and  fierce  misogyny  the  Dean 
reverenced  his  “Stella”  as  a being  apart 
from  the  multitude.  His  “Journal  to 
Stella"  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite passages  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  literature.  Was  there  ever  anything 
half  so  tender  and  pathetic  as  the  lines 
written  on  Esther  Johnson’s  death. 

It  is  a difficult  task  for  me,  who  live 
at  a period  when  it  is  the  custom  to  defy 
conventionalities,  to  judge  fairly  one 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  the  trousered 
half  of  creation  was  bound  with  the 
manacles  of  conventionality,  and  the 
other  half  (presumably  the  weaker)  was 
fettered  with  the  chains  of  propriety. 
And  so,  lest  I do  any  injustice  to  the 
venerable  Swift  in  attempting  to  pass 
judgment  on  him,  I mention  what  those 
of  his  own  age  thought  of  him.  Mon- 
sieur Voltaire  considered  Swift  un- 
questionably Rabelais’  superior.  Old 
Sam  Johnson  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
“Gulliver”  hugely.  What  loftier  pan- 
egyric could  be  wished  for  than  that  of 
Thackeray,  who  wrote:  “An  immense 
genius:  an  awful  downfall  and  ruin. 

So  great  a man  he  seems  to  me  that 
thinking  of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an 
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empire  falling.  We  have  other  great, 
names  to  mention — none,  I think,  so 
great  or  so  gloomy.” 

Swift’s  name  goes  ringing  down 
through  the  years — a terrible  name 
suggesting  wasted  genius,  a genius  spent 
in  writing  wherein  one  finds  gibes  and 
ferocious  invective.  Freshmen  in  col- 


lege write  essays  on  him;  insipid  looking 
creatures  discuss  him  before  women’s 
sewing  circles;  children  read  him  in 
editions  intended  virginibus  puerisque. 
Behind  all  this  interest  there  is  the  reali- 
zation that  there  never  was  anyone 
quite  like  Deai/Swift  and  never  will  be, 
for  that  matter. 


* * * 

The  Creaking  Chair 


To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there 
was  the  scenery,  which  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  It  was  an  excellent 
set.  And  the  actors — they  seemed  about 
ready  to  consider  professional  contracts. 

Rubin,  a veteran  of  so  many  success- 
ful productions,  was  very  good  as  Holly. 
He  retained  an  excellent  Scotch  dialect 
throughout  the  play,  a very  difficult 
feat.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  his 
make-up  was  fine.  Oh,  those  side  burns! 
Isenberg  as  the  villainous  Speed,  who 
led  a dual  life,  gave  his  usual  finished 
performance.  His  poise  is  deserving  of 
praise.  Hagerty  as  the  Egyptian  was 
excellent  in  every  respect.  Sleek,  gli- 
ding, stealthy,  he  caused  numerous 
shudders  to  run  the  length  of  our  spines. 
Our  only  regret  was  that  he  was  not 
seen  more  often.  Fitzgerald  certainly 
looked  the  part  he  played,  as  did  Joyce. 
Both  did  well.  The  former  seemed  a 
good  conversationalist  although  she  in- 
sisted that  she  “didn’t  know  nothin.” 
Connell  as  Latter, [the  patient  compelled 


to  use  the  Creaking  Chair,  was  splendid. 

Detective  Hart,  taken  by  Sullivan,  was 
a very  “hard-boiled”  plain-clothes  man, 
who  “sure  knew  his  stuff.”  Henley, 
Hart's  “yes-man,”  accurately  imper- 
sonated the  typical  “boob”  detective, 
“and  there’s  no  use  saying  he  didn’t.” 
Bergson  made  a stunning,  though  ra- 
ther angular  and  muscular  Mrs.  Carrnt- 
hers.  His  “putting  on  dog”  was  ex- 
cellent, although  he  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  losing  his 
shawl  at  any  moment. 

Others  conspicuous  for  good  work 
were  Kozodoy,  another  veteran,  Dana, 
and  McDonald. 

We  were  present  to  enjoy  ourselves 
and  we  surely  did.  Mr.  Russo  should 
be  congratulated  for  another  of  his  fin- 
ished productions.  Mr.  Wagner  person- 
ally directed  the  orchestra,  which  played 
several  fine  selections  before  the  play  and 
between  the  acts.  His  work  with  this 
group  has  made  the  orchestra  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

— Edwin  W.  Fuller,  Jr.  ’29 


Edited  by  Harry  Bergson,  Jr. 
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MONEY  WRITES 
By  Upton  Sinclair 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  who  at  present  is 
engaged  in  the  whole-hearted  vilifica- 
tion of  our  own  city  through  the  medium 
of  the  “Bookman,”  fancies  himself  a 
moralist.  In  “Money  Writes”  he  en- 
deavors to  show  what  a hopeless  set  the 
current  crop  of  writers  has  proven 
itself  to  be.  According  to  him,  they 
are  controlled  by  the  desire  to  gain  lucre 
that  is  not  so  filthy  as  to  be  turned  aside. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Cabell,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Tarking- 
ton.  Edith  Wharton,  Amy  Lowell,  et  al. 
are  discussed  with  contempt.  The 
much-maligned  Herr  Mencken  is  spo- 
ken of  with  excessive  harshness.  Sin- 
clair tells  just  how  the  “American  Mer- 
cury” came  into  existence.  In  “Money 
Writes,”  James  Branch  Cabell  is  des- 
cribed as  the  basest  sort  of  cad,  who  is 
such  only  because  of  the  wealth  that 
will  pour  into  his  coffers  as  a result  of 
such  writing.  Joseph  Hergesheirner, 
Sinclair  relates,  has  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  money,  under  the  devastating 
result  of  which  he  has  suffered  enor- 
mously. When  in  fairly  humble  finan- 


cial circumstances,  Hergesheirner  wrote 
rather  well;  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, he  enjoys  countless  luxuries  at 
the  cost  of  which  he  has  prostituted 
his  former  ability. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent 
opinions  expressed  in  “Money  Writes.” 
It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say 
quite  candidly  that  the  contributors  to 
the  “Latin  School  Register,"  spurning 
money,  strive  for  art. 

Upton  Sinclair’s  style  is  lamentable. 
Dreiser,  to  my  mind  is  the  only  profes- 
sional writer  who  has  a worse  one. 
Much  of  his  book  is  (to  use  Robert  Sher- 
wood’s expression)  the  “quintessence  of 
ham.” 

The  general  run  of  callow  high-school 
students  should  find  “Money  Writes” 
enjoyable  enough  reading.  They  will, 
however,  admit,  as  I do,  that  it  is  for 

the  most  part  sheer  balderdash. 

* * * 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
BAND  WAGON 
By  Charles  Merz. 

Americans  are  fundamentally  a rest- 
less people.  It’s  in  the  blood.  The 
history  of  our  country  shows  that  they 
have  constantly  set  out  from  home  to 
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conquer  the  frontier.  But  there  are 
no  frontiers  now,  therefore,  the  average 
American  must  vent  his  ceaseless  desire 
for  the  tang  and  spice  of  adventure  in 
other  ways.  He  is  seen  riding  endlessly 
up  and  down  the  highways  of  the  nation, 
always  in  a hurry,  but  never  going  any- 
where. Thus  the  filling  stations  take 
the  place  of  the  little  border  settlements 
that  used  to  spring  up  here  and  there  on 
our  frontiers.  He  has  a great  craving 
for  adventure  and  romance.  Nearly 
every  American  belongs  to  some  secret 
society.  There  his  appetite  is  satisfied. 
He  dresses  up  in  his  romantic  costume, 
gives  the  secret  knocks  on  the  door,  gives 
the  pass-word,  and  is  admitted  to  a 
scene  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  days 
of  Richard  III,  Louis  XIV,  or  Rameses 
II. 

This  restless  citizen  travels  about 
tirelessly  chasing  a little  white  pill  over 
endless  hills,  collectively  called  a golf 
course. 

Read  The  Great  American  Band  Wa- 
gon and  you  will  discover  the  reason  for 
our  most  typical  traits.  The  reasons 
for  the  radio,  filling-station,  golf-course, 
mystic  Shrine,  soda  fountain,  murder, 
and  championship  boxing  matches  are 
all  set  forth  clearly  in  Charles  Merz’s 
book.  The  articles  which  have  appeared 
at  various  times  in  several  of  the  leading 
magazines,  have  been  collected  to  form 
this  highly  amusing  and  enjoyable  book. 


It  is  truly  called  a “study  of  exaggera- 
tions.” 

■ — Harry  Bergson , Jr. 

* * * 

GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER 
By  Emil  Ludwig 

The  author  of  this  book,  Emil  Ludwig, 
is  one  of  the  leading  biographers  of  the 
day.  His  chief  works,  Napoleon  and 
Bismarck , are  already  known  to  most 
readers.  This  new  book  concerns  some 
nineteen  leading  men  of  genius,  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  Wilson,  Bismarck,  Da- 
Vinci,  Von  Stein,  Goethe,  Lenin,  Rem- 
brandt, Shakespeare,  and  others. 

Ludwig  depicts  the  minds  and  charac- 
ter of  his  subject  in  such  a way  as  al- 
ways to  suggest  the  motive  behind  the 
significant  act.  The  mind  is  analyzed 
in  terms  of  deeds.  His  style  is  a sort 
of  mingling  of  the  lyrical  and  the  critical. 
Under  all  these  mental  studies  is  to  be 
found  the  man  himself.  Ludwig’s  lit- 
erary theory  is  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  all 
of  these  studies  are  good,  but  some  are 
extremely  so.  The  book  does  not  com- 
pare with  Napoleon,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a collection  of  interesting  portraits. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  group  is  that  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  A careful  study  must 
have  been  made,  for  his  character  is 
perfectly  set  forth.  To  read  such  a 
book  is  a liberal  education. 

— Harry  Bergson , Jr. 
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A Naval  Reserve  Cruise 

Thomas  Langen,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


“One-third  astern!” 

“One-third  astern,  sir!” 

“One  long  blast!” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!” 

A few  more  commands  and  the  U. 
S.  S.  Reid  (292)  “shoved  off”  for  Salem 
Willows  with  a happy,  carefree  crowd 
of  forty  Naval  Reservists.  About  an 
hour  and  a half  later,  I brought  the  motor 
dory  alongside  the  dock,  or  landing,  at 
Salem  Willows  and  the  “skipper”  went 
down  to  Salem  to  arrange  the  details 
of  the  parade  on  the  Fourth,  two  days 
later. 

That  was  what  I liked  most  of  all 
about  that  cruise.  The  dory,  I mean, 
not  Salem  Willows.  A twenty-one  foot 
boat  with  a “one  lung”  motor  to  drive  it 
around.  Letting  me  coxswain  that  was 
like  handing  a baby  a rattle.  Was  I 
pleased?  I was  delirious  with  joy. 

The  week-end  at  Salem  was  a round 
of  eating,  sleeping,  riding,  and  dancing 
for  all  hands.  On  the  Fourth  we  para- 
ded in  Danvers  in  white  uniforms.  If 
we  had  worn  our  dress  “blues,”  we 
would  have  melted.  However,  the  four 
mile  walk  served  to  bring  us  back  into 
trim  after  the  two  days  “dissipations.” 

Tuesday  morning  we  weighed  anchor 
for  sea.  We  steamed  out  with  such  little 
bustle  that  I wasn’t  aware  we  were  un- 
derway until  the  monument  at  Province- 
town  caught  my  eye.  About  six  that 
night  we  dropped  the  “hook”  in  Menem- 
sha  Bight,  off  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The 
“skipper”  was  in  a hurry  to  attend  a 
divisional  conference  on  the  Fox,  so  I 
had  to  “belay”  my  supper  for  a while 
in  order  that  I might  take  him  to  the 
division  commander’s  flag-ship.  That 
ride  was  a good  one.  The  waves  were 
so  high  that  the  “stripers”  almost  fell 
backwards  into  the  engine  room;  and 
it  wouldn’t  do  for  an  officer  to  be  “hob- 
nobbing” with  an  enlisted  man.  How- 


ever, after  a good  deal  of  tossing  about, 
I managed  to  get  the  “old  man”  aboard 
the  leader  and  my  dory  tied  to  the  boom 
so  that  I could  go  aboard  myself  and 
“scoff”  some  “chow”.  The  weather 
abated  somewhat  while  the  conference 
went  on;  but  a fog  set  in.  The  murk 
was  thick  when  we  started  back;  but 
by  working  along  the  line  and  counting 
the  strokes  of  the  ships’  fog  bells  I soon 
found  the  Reid,  which  rang  first  nine 
and  then  two.  It  was  then  nine  o’clock, 
so  I had  the  dory  secured  in  her  davits 
and  turned  myself  in. 

At  six  the  next  morning  the  “jimmy- 
legs”  broke  us  out.  A cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  all  hands  turned  to  until  seven 
thirty,  “chow”  time.  In  that  time  I 
had  all  my  “bright  work”  (brass)  po- 
lished. I,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  eat  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  crew 
work.  We  “shoved  off”  at  eight-thirty 
and  proceeded  to  sea  to  join  the  other 
twenty-three  destroyers  in  battle  man- 
oeuvers. 

The  manoeuvers  were  quite  interesting. 
First  we  were  in  a sort  of  company  front, 
then  column  of  squads,  and  then  right 
by  twos.  In  fact  we  steamed  in  every 
conceivable  arrangement  at  varying 
speeds.  That  night  we  searched  the 
skies  for  “aeroplanes.”  Forty-six  pow- 
erful search-lights  shot  ribbons  of  light 
here  and  there  about  the  sky.  It  was 
a sight  I shall  never  forget.  Suddenly 
the  “blinker”  lights  on  the  “flag” 
flashed  a message.  Every  searchlight 
and  running  light  in  the  force  was  ex- 
tinguished. We  were  running  dark  in 
an  endeavor  to  elude  the  enemy  scouts. 
The  look-outs  shivered  in  their  pea 
coats  as  the  fog  drifted  clammily  about 
them.  The  siren  blared  forth  its  fog 
signal  each  minute,  causing  the  timid 
ordinary  seamen  to  roll  about  uneasily 
in  their  bunks.  I didn’t  toss  about,  be- 
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cause  I couldn’t  even  sleep.  However, 
like  all  things,  even  that  night  ended; 
and  the  dawn  came  clear  and  roseate, 
presaging  a warm  day. 

That  day  we  cruised  in  a multi- 
tude of  formations  until  noon-time.  At 
noon  we  were  opposite  Bren  ton  Reef. 
There  was  a short  run  up  Narragansett 
Bay  to  Melville;  for  fuel,  and  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  Big  City.  Friday  morn- 
ing found  us  steaming  idly  up  New 
York  Harbor  to  the  North  River  and 
the  Ninety-Sixth  Street  Dock. 

One  hears  a good  deal  about  New 
York’s  skyline  and  about  its  wonders. 
But  the  most  vivid  memory  I have  is 
that  of  a motor  boat  doing  eight  knots, 
headed  up  the  river,  and  yet  standing 
still.  It  took  the  dory  about  two 
minutes  to  go  down  to  the  dock,  but 
about  ten  to  come  back  up  to  the  ships. 
The  Navy  has  lost  so  many  men  in  the 
North  River  that  it  is  very  strict  about 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  life  pre- 
servers and  safety  precautions  in  those 
waters.  All  hands  must  wear  life  belts 
when  working  over  the  side  or  in  boats. 
I nearly  killed  myself  and  lost  my  boat 
by  shutting  off  my  power  too  soon  while 
making  the  dock.  As  it  was,  the  mo- 
tor sailer  had  to  tow  me  out  from  under 
the  dock  because  my  speed  astern  was 
only  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  current. 

However,  we  lost  no  one,  and  all  hands 
had  a fine  time  in  New  York  for  three 
days.  One  lesser  memory  of  New 
York  is  the  saying  of  a mate  of  mine. 
“How  much  are  your  dollar-ten  seats?” 
the  answer  was  usually,  “Five  dollars.” 

Monday  morning  saw  us  on  our  way 
down  the  river  to  the  sea.  When  I 
saw  Liberty,  I didn't  shout  and  scream. 
I said  to  my  mate,  Stanley,  “Why,  it 
isn’t  gray  after  all;  it’s  green!”  Some- 
what like  the  gentleman  who  remarked 
on  seeing  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  “Why 
there’s  no  Prudential  ‘ad’  on  that!” 

The  only  important  thing  that  hap- 


pened the  next  week  was  short  range 
battle  practice.  One  ship  would  tow 
a spar  about  seventeen  hundred  yards 
from  another;  and  that  other  would 
shoot  broadside  at  the  spar.  The  story 
of  the  shooting  on  our  “can”  is  worth 
while. 

To  understand  it  all  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  system  behind  it.  The 
range  finder  would  look  thru  his  instru- 
ment, and  adjust  it  until  he  attained 
the  best  focus.  He  would  then  read 
the  range,  or  distance,  of  the  target 
from  the  dials  on  his  instrument.  This 
range  together  with  a scale,  or  allowance 
for  the  speeds  of  the  target,  the  firing 
ship,  and  the  wind,  would  be  telephoned 
to  the  sight  setter  on  the  gun  and  would 
also  be  sent  visually  on  an  instrument 
attached  to  the  gun,  called  the  Battle 
Order  Visual.  Assuming  the  range  to 
be  correct,  the  sights  properly  set,  and 
the  gun  pointed  directly  at  the  target,  a 
hit  should  be  made.  The  pointing  of 
the  gun  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pointer 
and  the  trainer.  The  pointer  elevates 
the  gun  and  thus  increases  the  range; 
while  the  trainer  moves  it  sidewards 
and  thus  applies  the  scale.  The  pointer, 
a man  picked  for  his  accuracy  with  the 
small  Springfield  rifle,  is  the  one  who 
fires  the  piece.  He  is  governed  by  two 
things:  The  position  of  the  target  (it 
must  be  right  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  each 
other  that  are  on  his  sight) ; and  the 
sounding  of  the  buzzer  (he  may  not  fire 
unless  the  buzzer  is  going.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  erratic  firing  and 
to  give  the  commanding  officer  control 
over  his  battery).  Besides  the  fire 
control  group  there  is  the  loading  crew 
in  charge  of  the  gun  captain  and  consis- 
ting of  four  shellmen.  Each  man  passes 
his  cartridge  on  until  the  first  shellman 
loads  it  into  the  breech  of  the  gun,  which 
is  then  closed  by  the  gun  captain.  When 
the  latter  shouts,  “Ready,”  the  buzzer 
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signals  commence.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  fourth  shellman  to  secure  the  empty 
cartridge  as  it  is  ejected  from  the  rifle. 

On  the  Reid,  the  Fifth  Fleet  Division 
of  Boston  made  eight  hits  out  of  eight 
shots  in  one  minute  and  twenty-four 
seconds.  This  was  fast  time  and  good 


shooting.  The  loading  crew,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  fast  time,  were  all  se- 
cond class  seamen,  new  to  the  service. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
we  disembarked  at  Boston  and  drew 
our  pay.  Did  I refuse  my  twenty- 
seven?  I did  not. 


* * * 


Alumni  Notes 


’8b. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  George  V.  Leahy, 
S.  T.  L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  St.  Johns  Seminary  has  been  made 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

* * * 

Tarrant  P.  King  has  been  e'ected 
director  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change. Frederic  H.  Viaux,  ’58,  has 
resigned  as  Executive-Secretary-treas- 
urer  of  the  Exchange. 

* * * 

’81. 

George  R.  Nutter,  President  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  women’s  branch  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  on  modern 
crime  problems. 

* * * 

’91. 

William  L.  F.  Gilman,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court, 
passed  away  January  15,  at  his  Welles- 
ley home. 

* * * 

’04. 

Edwin  T.  Witterby  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Waterman  Currier 
Company,  78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 


’24 

Albert  T.  Fusonie  has  been  awarded 
the  Morrill  Allen  Gallagher  scholarship 
of  six  hundred  dollars  at  Dartmouth 
for  “outstanding  qualities  of  force  of 
character,  manhood,  and  leadership.’’ 
This  is  the  highest  award  of  its  kind 
granted  at  Dartmouth. 

* * * 

’24 

James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Fulton  Debating  So- 
ciety at  Boston  College. 

* * * 

'24. 

Byron  K.  Anthony  is  the  Yale  dele- 
gate to  the  Tenth  Quadrennial  Student 
Volunteer  Convention  at  Detroit. 

* * * 

’24. 

Hyman  Sobell  has  been  elected  Mar- 
shal of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

* * * 

’06. 

Dr.  Austin  W.  Cheever  was  one  of 
the  scientists  whose  work  assisted  ma- 
terially in  the  important  recent  bacteri- 
ological researches  of  Dr.  William  A. 
Hinton. 
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THE  INTERCLASS  MEET 

The  track  season  opened  officially 
for  the  Latin  School  on  Jan.  12,  when 
the  track  events  of  its  interclass  meet 
were  held  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  H.  S.  of  Commerce. 

Winn  easily  won  the  senior  dash,  with 
Capt.  Beveridge  in  second  place.  Cooley 
won  the  senior  hurdles. 

In  the  “300,”  Don  Sullivan  captured 
the  first  corner,  and  was  never  headed. 
A freshman,  Blum,  did  well,  taking  se- 
cond place,  about  ten  yards  behind  the 
leader. 

The  senior  “600,”  was  one  of  the  best 
races  of  the  day.  The  lead  changed 
several  times,  and  Joe  King  was  given 
some  stiff  competition  by  Gorman. 
Little  Joe  Dolan  finished  close  behind  in 
third  place,  and  Mednis  was  fourth. 

Murphy  ran  away  with  the  “1000,” 
after  taking  the  lead  two  laps  from 
home. 

Among  the  intermediates:  Cohen 

won  the  dash  ; Litchenstein,  the  hurdles; 
and  Keeler  was  victorious  over  Kessin 
in  the  “600.” 

Freedman  got  away  to  a fast  start 
in  the  “220,”  and  won  in  a close  finish. 
Parks  caught  Guilford  five  yards  from 
the  tape  to  win  second  place. 

As  to  the  juniors:  Goldberg  took  the 
dash;  and  Brabazon,  the  “176.”  Tar- 
plin  won  easily  in  the  low  hurdles. 

On  the  following  day,  the  field  events 
were  contested.  Adams  won  the  senior 
broad  jump  at  9 feet  \ lA  in.  Beveridge 
was  second  one-half  an  inch  behind  him. 
Adams  also  won  the  shot  put. 


Beveridge  won  easily  in  the  high  jump 
at  5 feet  6.  Adams  was  second  with 
5 feet,  and  Sullivan  and  Ellsbree  tied 
for  third. 

Keeler  took  first  in  the  high  jump  and 
broad  jump  in  the  intermediate  division. 
Goldman  won  the  shot  put. 

Gates  and  Ross  were  victorious  in 
the  junior  shot  put  and  broad  jump, 
respectively. 

The  summary:  (track  events). 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
Dash — won  by  Winn;  second,  Bever- 
ridge;  third,  Lachaz;  fourth,  Freedman 
Hurdles — won  by  Cooley;  second, 
Litchenstien. 

300  yard  run — Won  by  Sullivan; 
second,  Blum;  third,  Joseph;  fourth, 
Bergson.  Time,  39  secs.  600  yard  run 
— won  by  King;  second,  Gorman;  third, 
Dolan;  fourth,  Mednis:  Time,  1.33. 
1000  yard  run — won  by  Murphy ; second, 
Ellsbree;  third,  Casey;  fourth,  Edmonds: 
Time,  2.42. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
Dash — won  by  Cohen;  second,  Wing; 
third,  Heshon;  fourth,  Kelley.  Hurdles 
■ — won  by  Litchenstien;  second,  Lewis; 
third,  Gardner;  fourth,  Katz. 

220  yard  run — won  by  Freedman; 
second,  Parks;  third,  Guilford;  fourth, 
Kouroyen:  Time,  27  secs.  600  yard  run 
— won  by  Keeler;  second,  Kessin;  third 
Koritz;  fourth,  Lamb. 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 
Dash — won  by  Goldberg;  second, 
Wake;  third,  McDermott;  fourth,  Eps- 
tein. 

Hurdles — won  by  Tarplin;  second 
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Coleman;  third,  Shaffer;  fourth,  Gates. 

176  yard  run — won  by  Brabazon; 
second  David;  third,  Gellen. 

Field  event  summary: — - 

SENIOR  DIVISION 
High  Jump — Won  by  Beveridge.  5ft 
Gin:  Adams,  second,  5ft;  Sullivan  and 
Ellsberg-tied  for  third  at  4ft  8in. 

Putting  12-Pound  Shot — Won  by 
Adams,  37ft;  Murmes,  second,  36ft. 
Gin;  Gross,  third,  31ft.  9in;  Feines, 
fourth.  31ft. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Adams,  9ft. 
1 V£in ; Beveridge,  second.  9ft.  lin; 
Gross,  third,  8ft.  Gin;  Bidderman,  fourth, 
8ft.  4in. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
High  Jump — Won  by  Keeler,  4ft,  8in; 
Hoye,  second,  4ft.  5in. 

Putting  Eight-Pound  Shot — Won  by 
Goldman,  37ft.  1 lin ; Kesson,  second, 
36ft.  Gin;  Abrahamson,  third,  34ft.  7 
J^in;  Keeler,  fourth,  34ft.  sin. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Keeler,  8ft. 
lin;  Kelley,  second,  8ft;  Hoye,  third, 
7ft.  7in;  Coltois,  fourth,  7ft.  5in. 
JUNIOR  DIVISION 
Putting  Five-Pound  Shot — Won  by 
Gates,  2Gft;  Brabazon  second,  25ft. 
1 lin. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Ross,  7ft,  7in; 
Brabazon  second,  Gft.  1 lin ; Gates, 
third,  Gft.  8in. 

* * * 

MECHANIC  ARTS— 
LATIN— COMMERCE 
M.  A.  H.  S.  waited  fifteen  years  to 
conquer  Latin  and  Commerce  on  the 
track,  but  when  it  did,  it  won  with  a 
vengeance.  The  final  score  was:  M. 
A.  H.  S.,  110J4;  Latin,  69J^;  Commerce 
48. 

Winn  of  Latin  beat  the  field  in  great 
fashion  in  the  senior  dash. 

Joseph  of  Mechanics,  he  of  the  wan- 
dering hand,  took  the  senior  hurdles. 

In  the  “300,”  Beveridge  and  Joseph, 
finalists  for  our  school,  failed  to  place. 
Sullivan,  winner  in  the  class  meet  of 


this  race,  came  to  grief  on  the  first 
corner  in  the  trial  heat. 

McLellan  of  Mechanics  took  the  lead 
two  laps  from  home  from  Joe  King  o£ 
Latin,  and  won  by  about  ten  yards  in 
the  fast  time  of  l:23j^.  King  ran  a 
great  race. 

Murphy  of  Latin  ran  away  with  the 
“1000,”  with  his  team-mate,  Casey, 
finishing  third. 

Cohen  of  Latin  took  the  intermediate 
dash.  Losney  of  Mechanics  won  the 
hurdles,  in  which  race,  Brody  and  Kee- 
ler, both  of  Latin,  placed  second  and 
fourth,  respectively. 

Parks  and  Friedman,  both  of  Latin, 
raced  in  a thrilling  dead  heat  in  the 
“220.”  Parks  came  up  from  behind 
to  help  break  the  tape. 

Goldberg  of  Latin  got  fourth  in  the 
junior  dash. 

Tarplin  of  Latin  ran  away  with  the 
junior  hurdles,  with  Shaffner  and  Ross 
placing  third  and  fourth  for  the  school. 

David  got  fourth  in  the  “176.” 

* * * 

In  the  field  events  Adams’  win  in 
the  senior  broad  jump  and  Brody’s  win 
in  the  intermediate  broad  jump  were  of 
note.  Joseph  of  M.  A.  H.  S.  was  cre- 
dited with  a tie  for  first  with  Capt. 
Beveridge  of  Latin.  On  his  last  jump, 
after  walking  off  the  mat  he  touched 
the  bar  with  his  hand,  and  the  bar 
fell.  Protest  was  made,  but  to  no  avail. 
Field  event  summary: — 

SENIOR  EVENTS 

Fifty-yard  dash — Won  by  Winn  (L): 
second,  Rubinovitz  (M);  third,  Daley 
(M);  fourth,  Lachaz  (L). 

Fifty-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Joseph 
(M) ; second,  Steptoes  (M) ; third,  Knight 
(C);  fourth,  D.  Joseph  (M). 

Three  hundred-yard  run — Won  by 
McManus  (M);  second,  Kennedy  (C) 
third,  Burrell  (M);  fourth,  McMahon 
(M). 

Six  hundred  and-six.ty-yard  run — Won 
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by  McLellan  (M);  second,  King  (L); 
third,  Cowhig  (C);  fourth,  Connell  (M). 

One  thousand-yard  run — Won  by 
Murphy  (L) ; second,  Byer  (C);  third, 
Casey  (L);  fourth,  Barry  (M). 

INTERMEDIATE 

Fifty-yard  dash  Won  by  Cohen  (L); 
second,  MacDonald  (M);  third,  Green 
(C);  fourth,  Wise  (C). 

Fifty-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Tosney 
(M) ; second,  Brody  (L) ; third,  Williams 
(C);  fourth,  KeIJer  (L). 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  dash — ■ 
Tie  between  Parks  and  Friedman,  both 
Latin;  third,  Dolan  (C);  fourth,  Hilly 
(M). 

Six  hundred-yard  run — Won  by  Haney 
(C);  second  Desmond  (C);  third,  Ryan 
(M)  fourth,  Giggi  (C). 

JUNIOR  EVENTS 

Fifty-yard  dash — Won  by  Bonfiglioli 
(M);  second,  Irish  (M);  third,  Cady 
(M);  fourth,  Goldberg  (L). 

Fifty-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Tarplin 


No  tricks  to  draw  attention. 

No  tricks  to  sell  our  goods 
Just  good  clothing,  good  furnishings, 
good  hats,  good  shoes  at  fair  prices. 

ROGERS  PEET  COMPANY 

form  erly 

Macullar  Parker  Company 
T remont  Street  at  Bromjield 


(L);  second,  Dagel  (M);  third,  Shaffner 
(L);  fourth,  Ross  (L). 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six-yard 
dash — Won  by  Flaherty  (M);  second, 
Contado  (M);  third,  Yurawitz  (C); 
David  (L). 

* * * 

THE  RELAY  TRIALS 

Trials  for  the  senior  relay  team  to 
run  in  the  K.  of  C.  Meet  were  held  in 
the  street  outside  the  school  on  Jan. 
23.  The  times  recorded  were  as  follows : 
King,  34  secs;  Murphy,  34.5  secs;  Beve- 
ridge, 36  secs;  Sullivan  and  Dolan  tying 
at  36.1  secs. 

On  the  24th  Dolan  and  Sullivan  were 
again  timed  and  again  tied,  this  time  at 
35.5  secs. 

Because  of  differing  weather  condi- 
tions this  clocking  did  not  eliminate 
Beveridge. 

However,  on  the  eve  of  the  meet, 
because  of  an  ankle  injury  to  Sullivan, 
it  was  thought  best  by  the  coach  to  have 
Dolan  run  with  Sullivan  as  alternate. 

— D.  M.  S.  ’29 


— Special  Discount  to 
Latin  School  Students — 


H.  S.  Stone,  Oph.  D. 
Optometrist 


Eyes  Examined,  Oculist  Prescriptions 
Filled 

Twenty  Years  Experience 

1026-7  Little  Building 
80  Boylston  Street 


“When  the  tourist  arrived  home  he 
fell  on  his  face  and  kissed  the  pave- 
ment of  his  native  city.” 

“Emotion?” 

“No,  banana  skin.” 

* * * 

Sociology  Prof:  “What  is  the  most 
down-trodden  race?” 

Sleepy  Student:  “The  pedestrian.” 

* * * 

Sometime  ago  an  English  professor, 
after  a hard  day  with  the  freshmen  pa- 
pers, drove  up  to  a gasoline  station  and 
addressed  the  mechanic  as  follows: 
“Here,  Rollo.  shove  a hatful  of  ramble 
sap  into  this  hell  skate  and  don’t  stand 
there  like  you  were  paralyzed  either.” 
* * * 

Father— (reading  letter  from  son) : 
George  got  a beautiful  lamp,  boxing. 

Mother — (proudly):  I just  knew  he 
would  win  some  thing  nice  in  athletics. 
* * * 


He  spoke  with  his  mind,  but  I think 
his  voice  was  cracked. 

* * * 

She:  “I  just  adore  Tuesdays,  be- 
cause then  I can  tell  myself  that  day 
after  tomorrow  I can  say  day  after  to- 
morrow will  be  Saturday.” 

* * * 

Editor:  “You  wrote  this  poem  with- 
out assistance  from  anybody?  It’s  all 
your  own  work?” 

Contributor:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Editor:  “Then  I am  pleased  to  meet 
you,  Mr.  Longfellow;  I thought  you 
died  long  ago.” 

* * * 

Well-meaning  Friend:  “They  tell  me, 
Patrick,  that  your  brother  is  in  the 
hospital.” 

Pat:  “Yes,  he  bet  Maloney  that  he 
could  lean  the  farther  out  of  a window — 
and  he  won.” 


Flacko:  “And  do  you  know  these 

orangeade  stands  that  they  have  in 
the  cities?” 

Zounds:  “Yes,  mine  boy.” 

“And  do  you  know  what  they  call  the 
people  that  buy  it?” 

“Wow  and  no,  St.  Elmo!” 

“Customers,  you  darn  fool.” 


* * * 

Friend  (viewing  picture):  “How  realis- 
tic! It  fairly  makes  my  mouth  water.” 

Artist:  “What!  A sunset  makes 
your  mouth  water?” 

Friend:  “Great  Scott!  I thought  it 
was  a fried  egg.” 
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